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ANTHONY RICH. 


Antony Ricu, an accomplished artist and 
antiquary, was the author of a work of 
reference which passed through three edi- 
tions in England and was translated into 
French, Italian, and German. But a memoir 
of him was not inserted in the ‘D.N.B., nor 
does his name appear in Mr. Frederic Boase’s 
volumes of ‘Modern English Biography.’ 
Nevertheless his life was of much interest in 
several ways. 

Anthony Rich, junior—to give him the 
title by which he was known for many years 
—was born in 1803, and was the son of 
Anthony Rich, solicitor, who lived at Hendon, 
Middlesex. His father became, about 1806, 
one of the side clerks in the King’s Remem- 
brancer Office, was afterwards one of its 
sworn clerks, and from 1838 until the oftice 
was abolished by 5 & 6 Vict., cap. 86, appears 
in the ‘ Law List’ as Secondary of that oftice. 
He died at Hersham, Surrey, 13 April, 1863, 
aged Magazine, 1863, 
i, 674). 

The son was admitted pensioner at Caius 
‘College, Cambridge, on 30 October, 1821, and 


held a scholarship there from Michaelmas, 
1821, to Lady Day, 1828. He took the degree 
of B.A. in 1825. In the previous year 
(28 January, 1824) he had been admitted a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, and hewas duly called 
to the Bar. He probably remained for some 
years in London pursuing his profession. On 
21 April, 1841, he was elected a member of 
the Reform Club, and as his sponsors were 
Sir De Lacy Evans and R. Sheil, we 
shall not err in assuming that he belonged to 
the more advanced section of the party. A 
member of that club he remained for fifty 
years, less seventeen days. 

In 1842 Rich went abroad and spent the 
next ‘* seven years in the central and southern 
parts of Italy.” Here he painted, collected 
books and engravings, and made the ac- 
quaintance of many artists, including John 
Gibson, R.A.. and Penry Williams. <A 
very considerable portion of the illustrations 
which he had drawn for his own instruction 
and amusement were embodied in his ‘* Ilus- 
trated Companion to the Latin Dictionary 
and Greek Lexicon, forming a Glossary of all 
| the Words representing Visible Objects con- 
|nected with the Arts, Manufactures, and 
_Everyday Life of the Greeks and Romans, 
| with Representations of nearly 2,000 Objects 
from the Antique. Lond. 1849.” This cum- 
brous title was altered in the second edition 
into ‘A Dictionary of Roman and Greek 
Antiquities, with nearly 2,000 Engravings on 
Wood representing Objects from the Antique 
illustrative of the Industrial Arts and Social 
Life of the Greeks and Romans, 1860.” A third 
edition, “revised and improved,” came out in 
1873. In after years Rich used to complain 
of the meagreness of his profits from this 
work; but probably, like most authors, he 
did not take sutticiently into account the 
cost of producing volumes so abundantly 
illustrated. 

A French translation, which M. Chéruel, 
Inspecteur de Académie Impériale de Paris, 
took charge of, was issued in 1859, and the 
volume at once became a recognized text- 
book among the French enthusiasts in 
classical antiquities. A German translation, 
under the direction of Carl Miiller, came out 
in 1862 ; and an Italian translation, under the 
care of Ruggiero Bonghi, was published in 
1865. Rich’s illustrations were reproduced 
in the translations of Horace and Virgil 
which were brought out about 1870 by 
R. M. Millington. Rich published in 1851 
a slight pamphlet on ‘The Legend of 
St. Peter’s Chair.’ The authenticity of this 
chair was the subject of a controversy 
between Cardinal Wiseman and Sydney, 
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Lady Morgan. Rich supported the lady by 
some arguments in Zhe Daily News under the 
title of ‘The Battle of the Chairs,’ and repro- 
duced them in this tract. After Rich’s return 
to England he built for himself, from the 
designs of Martineau the architect, the house 
called “ Chappell Croft” at Heene, Worthing, 
and found a neighbour and friend in Byron’s 
Trelawny, who was also a member of the 
Reform Club. In 1878 he informed Darwin 
that he intended, being an old man, almost 
alone in the world, to leave him “the rever- 
sion of the greater part of his fortune,” in 
token of his admiration for Darwin’s scien- 
tific work. Darwin visited him at Heene 
more than once, and they were occasional 
correspondents (‘Life of Darwin,’ ed. 
F. Darwin, iii. 217; ‘ More Letters of Darwin,’ 
1903, ii. 445-8). Rich suffered a good deal 
from illness through life, but he lived to 
exceed the great age of eighty-seven years, 
dying from “decay of nature” at his house 
of Chappell Croft on 4 April, 1891. He was 
buried on 9 April at Brompton Cemetery, 
where a small cross of Aberdeen granite was 
erected to his memory, with his name and 
the dates of his birth and death on the 
plinth. 

Rich’s will was dated 22 November, 1878, 
and there were four codicils, dated 1885, 
1886, 1889, and 25 March, 1891 ; the personal 
estate was proved at 15,083/. Subject to a 
life-interest to his sister, Emma Burnaby, 
wife of William Dyot Burnaby, who died 
soon after her brother, most of the property 
passed to the family of Darwin, the first 
codicil to the will having settled that the 
children should not suffer by the death of 
their father. He left his house of Chappell 
Croft and its contents, “notably a very 
interesting library,” to Huxley, who sold the 
house in July, 1891, for 2,800/. 

Rich took much interest in botany, and 
was a good artist ; a landscape by him is in 
the possession of Prof. Sir G. H. Darwin, 
of Cambridge. He contributed to Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, and furnished some articles to 
vols. i. and iii. of the First Series of ‘N. & Q.’ 
His college in 1886 paid him the compliment 
of electing him an Honorary Fellow (Venn’s 
* Gonville and Caius Coll. Biog. Hist.,’ ii. 183), 

W. P. Courtney. 


TETE-A-TETE PORTRAITS IN 
‘THE TOWN AND COUNTRY MAGAZINE,’ 
(See ante, pp. 241, 342.) 
THE = is a continuation of my 
these portraits :— 


identifications o 


132. 


133. 


137. 
138. 
. bP. 401, The Modern Apelles and the Amiable 


Vol. XI. (1779). 
P. 9, The Boisterous Lover and the Capricious 
Marchioness. — Capt. John Byron 
(father of Lord Byron) and the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen. 
P. 65, The Devoted General and the fair 
Virginian.—General John Burgoyne 


Secretary and the lovely 
arles Jenkinson, first Karl 
and Miss Emily 


P.177, The Militar 
Emily.—Ch 


of Liverpool, 


Roberts. 
. P. 233, The Favourite of the Fair and the 


Captivating Lais. — Robert, fourth 
Duke of Ancaster, and Miss St...y. 
P. 289, The Noble Retaliator and Mrs. S...1.— 
Lord Tyrconnel and Mrs. Sewell (2). 
P. 345, The Manilla Hero and Mrs. P...tts.— 
Sir William Draper and ...... 
Laura.—Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Miss Jennings. : 


. P. 457, The Experienced Ambassador and 


Madame Vanb...n—Joseph Yorke, 
Baron Dover, and 


- P. 513, The Universal Gallant and the Cyprian 


otary.—Mr. Medlicott and Miss 
Louisa St...ne. 

242; P. 560, Lord L...... and Mrs. W...r.—John, 
fourth Ear! of Loudoun, and Kitty 
Valker. 

148. P. 625, The Seducing Captain and the 
Abandoned Wife.—Capt. Boscawen 
and Lady Blake. 

144. P. 681, The Conscientious Parson and Miss 


Admirable Advocate and 
1 


Lucy Lurewell.—...... 
Vol. XII. (1780). 


. P.9, The Hardy Commander and the lovely 


L...ws...n.—Lord Howe and 


Miss Lawson. 


. P. 65, Lord M...t and Miss Lov...b...nd.— 


Thomas, second Baron Montfort, and 
Miss Loveband. 


Ch...d...le—Mr. Howarth (?) and 


. P. 177, Admiral P...e and Mrs. B...tt.—Admiral 


Sir Thomas Pye and Agnes Maria 
Bennett. 


149. P. 238, The Doating Lover and the Dramatic 
Enchantress.—Lord Maldenand Mrs. 
Robinson. 

150. P. 289, The Manager in Distress and the adored 
Alicia.— George Colman and ...... 

151. P. 345, Colonel W...... and the Faithful Mis- 
tress.—...... and Miss Lennox. 

152. P. 401, Lord C...... and Mrs. C...xe.— Lord 
Craven and Mrs. Coxe. ji 

153. P. 457, The Valiant Commander and Miss 

154. P. 513, Sir J...... Hogstic and Mrs. Fl...yd.— 
Sir Joseph Mawbey and Mrs. Floyd. 

155. P.577, Lord L...n and Miss B...dg...r.—...... 
and Miss Bridger. 

156. P. 633, Lord S...... and Miss Sp...r.— Lord 
Surrey and ...... hg 

157. P. 689, The American Financier and the Subtle 


Seducer.—Rev. 


Richard Price and 
Miss P...106 } 


|| 
|_| 
134. P. 121, Lord Champétre and the celebrated 
Mrs.A...mst...d.—Lord Derby (twelfth 
Earl) and Mrs. Armistead. 
136 
| 
| 140 
| 
) 46 
147 Miss 
| 
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P 
P. 
3. P. 289, The Nautical Scribe and Mrs. L...b...t. 
P 


. P. 65, The 


Vol. XIII. (1781). 


. P. 9, The Illustrious Heir and the fair Ophelia. 


—Prince of Walesand Mrs. Robinson. 
P. 65, The daring Magistrate and Mrs. Br...n. 

—Brackley Kennett and ...... 

. 121, The Ceremonious Master and Mrs. B...e. 
—Nir Clement Cotterell and ...... 

. 177, Col. Witwou’d and the Bird of 
Paradise.—...... and Mrs. Mahon. 

235, The Lenient Commander and Mrs. 

F...g.—General Gage and ...... 


—Philip Stephens and .. 
. 345, The Generous Gallant and Mrs. C.. i 
b:.. d Mrs. Campbell. 
-ts...n.— 


l—...... an 

. 401, The Connoisseur and Mrs. W.. 
and Mrs. Watson. 

. 457, The Constant Admirer and the engag- 

ing Mrs. F...y.—Lord Orford (?) and 


7. P. 513, The Intrepid Commodore and Miss F... 


—George Johnstone and ...... 


. P.569, The Humane Justice and Mrs. J...s.— 


Sir Henry Gould and Mrs. Jones. 


. P. 625, The Patriotic Senator and Miss R...ds. 


—Sir George Saville(?) and Miss 
Reynolds. 

P. 675, The Title Hunter and the Pliant Peni- 
tent.—...... and ...... 


Vol. XIV. (1782). 


71. P.9, The Gallant Admiral and Miss W.. 


and Miss West. 


72. P. 68, The British Fabius and Mrs. P...w...1L 


—Lord Cornwallis and Mrs. Powell. 


. P. 121, The Persuasive Lover and the amiable 


Miss C...n...lly.—Lord P...... and Miss 
Conolly. 


Wii, Polar Navigator and Lady Magnet. 


une Phipps, second Baron Mul- 
‘ave, and ...... 


ia. PB. 238; The Popular Governor and Mrs. EIl...s. 


-—-The Duke of Portland and Mrs. 


Ellis. 

P. 289, The Gallant Colonel and the lovely 
and Miss Clavering. 


77. P. 345, The Intrepid Partisan and the Amiable 


= om Webb.—Col. Tarleton and Miss 
Je 


78. P. 401, The Favourite of the Fair and the 


beautiful Mrs. P...pe.—Marquis of 
Graham and Mrs. Pope. 
P. 457, The Steady Patriot et Mrs. C...x.— 
Lord Effingham and Mrs. Cox. 
P. 513, The Reclaimed Rover and the amiable 
Miss D...rs...t.—...... and Miss Dorset. 
P. 569, The Hibernian Orator and Miss O’Br...n. 
—Henry Grattan and Miss O° —— 
P. 625, ~ ee Vivant and Miss C...m.—...... 


. P. 681, The hoe Preacher and the Enthu- 


siastic widow.—...... 


Vol. XV. (1783). 


. P.9, The pag Gallant and Mrs. W...n.— 


d Hinchinbroke and Mrs. Wilson 


(Adcock). 
and Miss 


Juvenile Financier 


G...dw...n.—William Pitt and Miss 
Goodwin. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


2585 


P. 121, The Suspicious, Husband and Miss 
Gr...h...1L. mund, seventh Earl 
of Cork, and Miss Greenhill. 

P. 177. The Nautical Cornuter and Mrs. 
W...1l...ms. — Capt. Joseph Peyton 
and Mrs. Williams. 

P. 233, The Irresistible Captain and Lady 
B...nt...n.—John Allen Cooper and 
Lady Maria Bayntun. 

Pp. 289, The Dorking Hero and the beautiful 
Mrs. H...y.—Col. Straubenzee and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hankey. 

P. 345, The Patriotic Orator and Miss Char- 
lotte F...r.—Lord Shettield and 
Miss Charlotte Fisher. 

P.401, The Careful Commander and the 
amiable Mrs. W...n.—Robert Monck- 
ton and .. 

P. 457, The American Negociator and the 
es Miss B......—Silas Deane 

P. 513, The Accomplished Peer and the en- 
gaging Mrs. G...r.—George, third 
Viscount Falmouth, aud = Mrs. 
Garnier (?). 


. P. 569, The approved and the 


elegant Mrs. O...... n. — William 
Plomer (?) and ...... 
P. 625, The Juvenile Orator and Mrs. B...les.— 


Col. North and Mrs. Bowles. 


. P. 681, The ne a" and the Mental 


Charmer.—...... and Mrs. S. 


Vol. XVI. (1784). 


7. P. 9, The Bloomsbury Youth and Miss. 


St...v...ns...n.—Francis, fifth Duke of 
Bedford, a Miss Stevenson. 

P. 65, The French Buck and the pleasant Mrs. 
G...lle. — Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans, and ...... 

P. 121, The accomplished Courtier and the 
alluring Miss W...ts...n.—Marquis of 
Salisbury and Miss Watson. 

P. 177, The Vigilant Secretary and the delect- 
able Miss Wh...rt...n.—Lord Sydney 
and Juliet Wharton. 

Rational Gallant and Miss 

.sh...p.—Earl Spencer and Miss 

Bis hop. 


2. P. 289, The “Piiant Politician and Miss F...ld- 


and Fanny Fielding. 

P. 345, The Ve ehement ex-Necretary and the 
amiable Miss .f...x. — William 
Eden and Eliza Halifax. 

P. 401, The Generous Gallant and the 
Miss Charlotte Ph...1... 
V. W. Grenville (?) and Gites otte 
Phillips. 

P. 457, The a Baronet and Miss Lucy 
and Lucy Parsons. 

P. 513, Candidate and Miss 

mb.. on —Lord Rodney and Miss 


mbro 
. P. 569, The eeu Traveller and the engaging 


Mrs. R...ss.—Vincenzo Lunardi and 
Mrs. Ross. 


. P. 625, Lord Balloon and Mrs. G...n—Lord 


Foley and ...... 


209. P. 681, The Patriotic Prelate and Mrs. H... 


Frederick Augustus, fourth Earl “of 
Bristol (Bishop of Derry), and ...... 
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Vol. XVII. (1785). 

210. P. 9, The Sapient Statesman and = Miss 
of Carmarthen 

and Miss Philpot. 

. 65, The Intrepid Lover and the engaging 
Miss Lucy R...ym...nd. — Andrew 
Stoney and Lucy Raymond. 

212. P. 121, The Gallic Sportsman and the alluring 
Miss W...Ip...le.-— Duc de Chartres 
and Polly Walpole. 

213. P.177, The Incautious Lothario and the 


— 


ail. 


Honourable Mrs. F.—Charles rye 
y 


tifth Earl of Peterborough, and Lac 
Anne Foley. 
214. P. 253, The Pacitic Admiral and the polite 
Mrs. W...ntw...h.—Hugh Pigot and 
Mrs. Wentworth. 
215. P. 289, Altamont and Leonora.—Lord ...... and 
216. BP. 345, The Favourite Captain and the modern 
Chaste Lucretia. —Capt. Buckley and 
Mrs. Harriet Errington. 
401, The Bloomsbury Bon Vivant and the 
celebrated Mrs. H...n.—...... 


218. P: 


ible Mrs. H...st...ngs.—...... and Mrs. 
Hastings. 

513, The Venerable Admirer and the cap- 
tivating Miss anc 
Miss Jarvis. 

. 009, The Hypocritical Prelate and the Female 
Confederate. —Cardinal Rohan and 
Countess de la Motte. 

221. P. 625, The Staunch Patriot and the fair 

Hibernian. — James, first Karl of 


219. P. 


ty 
S 


Charlemont, and ...... 
222. P. GS1, The Profligate Priest and the Pious 
Proselyte.—...... BUG 


Horace BLeACcKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 
(To be concluded.) 


Would not Admiral Sternpost (No. 124) be. 


the Duke of Bolton, who when a captain 

returned to port on account—so he said—of 

his ship’s sternpost being loose, and who was 

always known as ** Old Sternpost” in conse- 

quence ? Herpert Kriya Hatt. 
H.M.S. Cumberland. 


Mornine Srar.’—In the interesting 


ony 


notes of Mr. Jonn C. Francts on ‘The 


Jubilee of ‘‘The Saturday Review”? (ante, | 


p. 403) reference is made to the founding of 
The Morniny Star on 17 March, 1856. But 
there would seem to have been an earlier 
London journal of this name, though I do 
not find it mentioned in James Grant’s 
‘Newspaper Press,’ H. R. Fox Bourne's 
‘English Newspapers, or Alexander Andrews’s 
‘History of british Journalism.’ The fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in Zhe 


Observer of Sunday, 27 October, 1805 :— 
A NEW DAILY PAPER, 
On Monday, Nov. 11, will be published, at the 
Ottice, No. 104, Strand, a New Daily Paper, THE 
MORNING STAR.—The commencement of the 


457, The Docile Paramour and the irresist- | 


| present Continental War, a war which menaces 
the very existence of the States of Europe, and a 
general shock to the civilized world, cannot fail to 
excite the most anxious interest of the British 
Public. The Proprietors of the MORNING STAR, 
, therefore, come forward with a solemn pledge, that 
no labour or expense shall be spared to procure a 
' constant & hitherto unprecedented priority of in- 
telligence.—After long & arduous efforts, this has 
at length been effected by the establishment of a 
Correspondent at Munich who will follow the 
Armies, and an Agent at Hamburgh who will 
forward the Letters. — The Proprietors of the 
MokNING Stan flatter themselves that their un- 
precedented exertions will meet from the Public 
that liberal reception which they are confident they 
deserve.—Orders for this Paper received at the 
' Ottice, 104, Strand; by the regular Newsmen, and 
Post-Offices in Town and Country. 
however, there was some 
hitch in the preliminary arrangements, for 
on 17 November this further advertisement 
| appeared in the same journal :— 
A NEW DAILY PAPER, 
THE MORNING STAR.—The Proprietors have 
to announce, that their arrangements being at 
length completed, To-morrow will be Published, 
Thue Morninc Star.—Prospectus of the peculiar 
Plan of this Paper may be had at the Office, 104, 
Strand, where Orders and Advertisements are 
received ; and of all the Newsmen and Post Offices 
‘in Town and Country. 
I should be glad to know something more 
of the paper referred to. 
AtrreD F. Ropsrys. 


Lams’s Essay ‘My Retarrons.’— It is 
stated in a note to the ‘Temple Classics ” 
edition of the ‘ Essays of Elia’ that the line, 
Through the green plains of pleasant Hertfordshire, 


with which the essay is concluded, is 
taken from a poem by W. Vallans, ‘The 
Tale of ‘Two Swannes,’ quoted in Hearne’s 
edition of Leland’s ‘Itinerary.’ The line of 
, Vallans reads :— 

The fruitful fields of pleasant Hartfordshire. 
Now Lamb concludes one of his earliest son- 
' nets with the line as quoted in ‘ My Relations’ 
(using “To” for the first word of the line), 
and tells Coleridge, in the letter in which the 
sonnet is given, that the line is copied from 
| Bowles’s 
| To the green hamlet on the peaceful plain. 
| It is improbable that Lamb at the age of 
/ twenty, when he wrote the sonnet, was 
acquainted with the ‘ Itinerary,’ but Bowles’s 
sonnets were as ‘‘familiar in his mouth as 
household words.” With all deference to Mr. 
Craig, who is responsible for the note above 
alluded to, it seems to me that Bowles’s line 
also bears a great resemblance to Lamb’s 
line ; and why should we not accept Lamb’s 
statement as to the source of his own line? 
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That both Vallans and Lamb used the ex- 
pression “ pleasant Hertfordshire” does not 
rove that the one copied from the other. 
The word ‘* Hertfordshire” was necessary to 
Lamb’s meaning, and he need not have gone 
to an almost forgotten poet for the word 
“ pleasant.” Epwarp M. Layton. 


“NecK AND HEEts.” (See v.369.)—An 
early mention of this punishment is to be 
found in ‘ L’Histoire de la Guerre d’Ecosse 
pendant les Campagnes 1548 et 1549,’ by Jean 
de Beaugué, Paris, 1556, Book LIL. chap. iii. : 
‘*Puis luy lierent les pieds, les mains, & la 
teste ensemble.” The whole passage is thus 
given at p. 95 of the translation of ‘ L’His- 
toire’ publidied by Dr. Patrick Abercromby 
in 1707 :— 

“T remember they purchased one of the prisoners 
from myself for a horse: they tied him Neck and 
Heels, laid him down in a plain field, run upon him 
with their lances, armed as they were, and on horse- 
back: killed him, eut his body to pieces, and 
carried the divided parcels on the sharp ends of 
their spears......The truth is, the English had 
tyrannised over that part of Scotland in the most 
barbarous manner, and I do not find that it was an 
injustice to repay them, as the saying is, in their own 
coin. 

James Miller, in his ‘Lamp of Lothian,’ 
quotes from the above passage (p. 51 in the 
new edition, Haddington, 1900). 

The Maitland Club reprinted ‘ L’Histoire’ 
in 1830. W. S. 


POLITENESS ”==LITERARY ELEGANCE.—The 
dictionaries do not seem to recognize the 
significance given to “ politeness ” in the fol- 
lowing sentence of Young’s preface to his 
‘ Satires’ :— 

writerin polite letters should be content with 
reputation; the private amusement he finds in 
his compositions; the good influence they have on 
his severer studies : that admission they give to his 
superiors; and the possible good effect they may 
have on the public; or else he should join to his 
politeness some more lucrative qualification.” 

The ideal thus presented is appropriately 
attractive and romantic ; its defect is that 
harassing difficulty of attainment which is so 
prone to beset the aspirant after Utopian 
conditions. Tuomas Bayne. 


THEIR Cryinc.—An Englishman 
having asked me what word is used in 
English to express the song of mules, whether 
braying or neighing, I found my brain in a 
state of utter dumbness on the question. 
Perhaps Lewis Carroll might have rolled the 
two into one to express something that 
would partake of both of these kinds of 
ejaculation. If no technical term is known 
to the learned, perhaps mu/iny might fill up 


the void. As Shakespere used muling or 
mewling of the voice of human babies, it is 
worth noting that in Gipuskoan Baskish the 
word arrantza (which seems to come from 
arran=cattle-bell, clarine) means not only 
the voice of mules and donkeys, but the 
crying of young children. E. 8. Dopason. 


DeatuH Fork-Lore.—A stray 
pigeon settling on a house, or coming into it, 
is a sign of death. In a farmhouse in the 
wapentake of Yarborough an old servant 
had full belief that some one connected with 
the family would die when such a bird once 
appeared. To confirm her in her faith there 
soon came news of the death of a near kins- 
man. 

The pigeon stayed on, and soon another 
relative died. After that the bird entered 
one of the upper rooms of the house, and was 
found dead in a wardrobe; but, contrary to 
the servant’s expectation, no one under the 
roof departed this life. At the house of a 
friend not far off a pigeon appeared before 
the death of a child. 

JANET Lucy PEAcOocK. 


Cowrer AND — Cowper's dis- 
paraging allusion to ‘the brilliant French- 
man” in contrast to the simple but pious 
‘ cottager ” is well known (see the poem on 
‘Truth’). But was not Cowper himself 
slightly indebted to Voltaire for the idea of 
one of his shorter and lighter poems—‘ Report 
of an Adjudged Case’? 

In Voltaire’s ‘Candide,’ chap. i, Master 
Pangloss says :— 

‘As all things have been created for some end, 
they must necessarily be created for the best end. 
Observe, for instance, the nose ts formed for 
spectacles ; therefore we wear spectacles.” 

Compare with this the sixth verse of the 
above jew @esprit :— 

On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 
That the spectacles plainly were made for the nose, 

And the nose was as plainly intended for them. 

Date of ‘Candide,’ 1759. Cowper’s first 
volume was published in 1782, four years after 
the death of Voltaire. 


Bath. 


C. LAWRENCE Forp. 


Woopen Warer-rIres IN Lonpon.—The 
Daily Chronicle of Tuesday, 10 October, 
stated that on the previous day a line of 
wooden water-pipes had been discovered run- 
ning east and west in Theobalds Road, and 
suggested that this was part of the original 
Lamb’s Conduit, dating from the reign of 
Henry VIII. 
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The subject of wooden water-pipes was 
discussed very fully lately in Zhe Lssex 
Naturalist® by Mr. 'T. V. Holmes and others, 
and in the course of that discussion I ex- 
pressed the opinion, based on negative 
evidence, that wooden pipes were not used 
in the London district before the time of 
the New River. A New River main ran 
under Kingsgate Street until that thorough- 
fare was obliterated a few years ago by the 
London County Council ; and a few months 
ago 1 saw typical New River wooden pipes 
dug up at the north end of Kingsgate Street. 
I suggest that probably those in Theobalds 
Road are the continuation of the same line, 
but shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
ean furnish any evidence pro or con. As.to 
Lamb’s Conduit, I do not know its course; 
but it does not seem very likely that it 
should have taken an east-and-west line 
along Theobalds Road. 

A. Morey 

[See 9 S. iii. 186, 445; iv. 14, 94; x. 421; xi. 73, 
112, 189.] 


AFFERY FLINTWINCH IN‘ LitTLe Dorrit.’— 
Inasmuch as Dickens wrote the main part of 
‘Little Dorrit’ while staying at Folkestone, 
it is most probable that he got the above 
Christian name from an old tombstone on the 
edge of the pathway to the porch of the 
parish church of that town. The inscription 
ran (and runs): ‘*To the memory of Affery 
Jeffery (a female).” 


“Court oF Receprron.”—The use of the 
term “Court of Reception” in the ofticial 
Court Circular, dated 17 October, deserves 
note. The passage is as follows :— 

*“*His Majesty the King held a Court of Recep- 
tion at Buckingham Palace this morning, at which 
His Majesty received the President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Past Presidents, and Members of the 
Municipal Council of Paris, together with the 
Chairman, Vice and Deputy Chairmen, Past Chair- 
men, and Members of the London County Council.” 

ALFRED F, Ropsins. 


“Haakon VII.”—In the year 1380, more 
than five hundred years ago, the King of 
Norway, Haakon VI., slept with his fore- 
fathers. On 18 November Prince Charles 
of Denmark was elected King of Norway, 
and will assume the royal title of Haakon VII. 
No title could have been selected which will 
appeal so strongly to the imagination of 
every son of Norway. The name of Haakon 
is associated with the memories of a glorious 
past. It has been the favourite name of the 


* Vol. xiii. pp. 60-75 (July, 1903), 117-20 and 135-6 
me 1903), 229-40 (April, 1904), 272-4 (July, 


old Kings of Norway. There has been shed 
upon it the glamour of poetry and romance, 
for the name of Haakon has been borne by 
many a heroic warlike ‘‘ Jar].” 

The name has the very noblest meaning, 
implying that the man who bears it is of 
high, nay, even of heavenly descent, like the 
name ‘ Diogenes” of the Greeks. The Old 
Norse //dkon means “a man of high and 
noble birth,” from dr, high, and sonr (re- 
lated to our /:vn), “ one nobly born”: compare 
our “king.” A. L. MayHew. 


“ Potrroon.” — Fanciful derivations die 
hard, and I am surprised to see that of “ pol- 
troon ” from pollice truncus, .e., the practice of 
some Romans in the days of the later empire 
to mutilate their thumbs in order to escape 
military service (which, by the by, 1 heard 
recently referred to as the true one in a 
sermon), given the first place in Worcester’s 
‘Dictionary.’ It is properly not mentioned 
in Webster or the ‘Century Dictionary.’ The 
‘Encyclopedic’ also ignores it. Prof. Skeat 
calls it an astounding derivation, and ranks 
it with those which do not rest on any evi- 
dence. It may be of interest to quote what 
Littré says on the point :— 

“Mais le mot francais. qui ne commence 

étre usité que dans le siécle, est d'origine 
italienne ; et italien poltrone ne peut, d’aprés la 
forme, venir de pollex truncus.” 
The word is really derived from a provincial 
Italian word (polter) for bed, the original 
source of which is the Old High German 
polstov, modern polster, connected with which 
also is our word “bolster.” A poltroon, in 
fact, originally meant one who preferred his 
bed to exertion, almost equivalent to a slug- 
gard. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Berutx.—A further attempt at explaining 
historically the original meaning of the name 
of Berlin, which has escaped the notice of the 
revised edition of Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Handbook 
of Local Names’ (1898), may perhaps deserve 
to be recorded. The older name by which 
Berlin was at first known (for instance, in 
the ‘ Chronicle of Magdeburg,’ A.D. 1411) is 
not merely Berlin, but ‘der Berlin,” “to 
dem Berlin” (“zu dem Berlin”). Several 
other smaller places were, or are still, called 
by the same name; for instance, “der Berlin ” 
at Frankfurt an der Oder, “der Berlin,” a 
place on the Elbe opposite Magdeburg, “der 
grosse und kleine Berlin” at Halle an der 
Saale, ‘‘der Berlin” at Augsburg on the 
river Lech, &c. All these places situated on 


rivers have their appellation “der Berlin” 
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from an old Lusatian word barlén or berlén 
= Cech drlen, 2.e., a water-rake built across a 
river to stop floated wood. Accordingly, 
Berlin would owe its origin and name 
to a station on the river Spree where 
floa wood was landed (see an article, 
‘Ueber den slavischen Namen Berlin,’ by 
Dr. G. Hey, in Herrig’s Archiv, vol. Ixix. 
pp. 201-6, 1883). H. Kreps. 


JouHN LeDERER.—“ The Discoveries of John 

Lederer, in three several Marches from 
Virginia, to the West of Carolina, and other 
parts of the Continent: begun in March, 
1669, and ended in September, 1670,” were 
“collected and translated out of Latine from 
his Discourse and Writings by Sir William 
Talbot, Baronet.” The book was licensed 
1 November, 1671, by Roger L’Estrange, and 
“*Printed by J.C. for Samuel Heyrick, at 
Grays -Inne-gate in Holborn. 1672.” The 
author is treating of ‘‘the Manners and 
Customs of the Indians inhabiting the Western 
parts of Carolina and Virginia,” who, he 
explains (p. 3), 
“fare none of those which the English removed 
from Virginia, but a people driven by an Enemy 
from the Northwest, and invited to sit down here 
by an Oracle above four hundred years since, as 
they pretend.” 


On p. 4 he tells us that 

“they worship one God, Creator of all things, 
whom some call Okwé, others Mannith: to him 
alone the High-priest, or Periku, offers Sacrifice ; 
and yet they believe he has no regard to sublunary 
affairs, but commits the Government of Mankinde 
to lesser Deities, as Quiacosough and Tagkanysough, 
that is, good and evil Spirits.” 


I have been unable to find any trace of 
the publication of Lederer’s ‘ Discourses’ in 
Latin. Rost. J. 


‘GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION. — Many of 
your readers who are studying family history 
will probably be interested to learn that the 
Librarian of the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society, 18, Somerset Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, U.S., has in a special file a 
collection of more than five hundred reports 
from the compilers of genealogies not yet 
published. From this list information is 
courteously supplied by him, in response to 
any reasonable inquiry. It serves as an 
excellent means of opening intercommunica- 
tion, and is a good illustration of a method 
that might be generally applied to all biblio- 
graphical investigation. See Scottish Notes 


and (Queries, second series, vol. vii. p. 53 
(October, 1905). 
EUGENE McPIKE. 
Chicago, U.S. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Metron Jacket. —Is 
anything known with regard to the origin 
of ‘“‘ Melton cloth” (or simply ‘“ Melton”) 
as a name for a kind of broadcloth? The 
earliest instance I have is in Simmonds’s 
‘Dict. of Trade’ (1858); earlier quotations 
would be welcome. The recent dictionaries 
say that Melton was the name of the original 
maker; but I have found no evidence for this, 
and it would be more natural to guess that 
the fabric was named from Melton Mowbray. 

What does Byron mean by “the Melton 
jacket” (‘Don Juan,’ xiii. st. 78)? Was it 
the current name of some particular pattern 
or style of jacket worn by hunters? or does 
it refer merely to the costume actually worn 
at Melton ? ENRY BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Bratuwairs ‘HuntsMan’s Raunce.’— 
Richard Brathwait, in his ‘English Gentle- 
man,’ 1633, writing of outdoor recreations, 
remarks (p. 197) :— 

“Tn this rank may be numbered Hunting and 
Hawking, pleasures very free and generous, and 
such as the noblest dispositions have naturally 
affected. For what more admirable than _ the 
pleasures of the Hare, if we observe the uses which 
may be made of it, as I have elsewhere more amply 
discoursed.” 

A marginal note refers the reader to “a 
Treatiseentituled ‘The Huntsman’s Raunge.’” 
I should be glad to know where a copy of 
this treatise may be seen, or at all events to 
learn the date and extent of it. I do not 
find it mentioned by Lowndes in his list of 
works attributed to Brathwait. 

J. E. Hartine. 

Weybridge. 


Rerartee OF Royatty.—I am making a 
collection of the repartee of modern sove- 
reigns. Will any readers help me with 
authentic data and the circumstance which 
brought forth the bon mot? As the subject 
may not be of general interest, perhaps they 
would be kind enough to address me direct. 

UDOLPH DE CorRDOVA. 

2, Pump Court, Middle Temple, E.C. 


James Butter, Duke oF Ormonp.—Is 
anything known of James Butler, the last 
Duke of Ormond, after he was attainted for 
high treason in the reign of George I. for a 
plot to restore the Stuart dynasty? Was he 
married at the time? He was supposed to 
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have tled to Spain. Was his wife then | 


living? I have heard he became a Spanish 


merchant under an assumed name, that he 
married a Spanish lady and had direct 
descendants from this marriage. Is this 
fact? A. E. Cooper. 
[See life in ‘ D.N.B.’ and authorities at end. ] 


CassELL’s ‘Works OF EMINENT MASTERS.’ 
—In 1854 John Cassell, of Ludgate Hill, pub- 
lished vol. i. of ‘The Works of Eminent 
Masters, in Painting, Sculpture, Architec- 
ture, and Decorative Art.’ This volume, 
which is extensively illustrated, is so admir- 
ably compiled and so full of interest that I 
should be glad to know something of its 
writers or editor, and if more than one 
volume of it ever appeared. Many of the 
engravings were again used in John Cassell’s 
‘Art Treasures Exhibition’ (which the great 
exhibition at Manchester in 1857 called into 
existence), published by W. Kent & Co., of 
Paternoster Row, in 1858. The latter was 
published serially, and probably the former 
also. I have copies of both. W. Roberts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8.W. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 
Yet all these were, when no man did them know, 
Yet have from wisest ages hidden beene : 
And later times thinges more unknowne shall show. 
Why then should witlesse man so much mis- 
weene 
That nothing is, but that which he hath seene ? 
FRANCESCO GRASSI. 
2, Via Bossi, Milano. 
** A peacock on every wall.” 
E. H. M. 
Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident ; 
It is the very place God meant for thee. 
Joun J. Smytu. 
[Sonnet by Archbishop Trench. See his ‘ Poems,’ 
1865, p. 36. ] 


Cuurcu Spoons.—It is not uncommon to 


find among church plate spoons with perfo- 


rated bowls and handles terminating in a 
sharp point or spike. A fine example may be 
seen in the very interesting collection belong- 
ing to the church of St. James, Garlickhithe, 
in the City of London ; and, as it seems that 
opinions differ as to the purpose of the spiked 
end, an authoritative statement by an expert 
would be satisfactory. 

In his ‘Old English Plate’ (eighth edition, 
p. 389) Mr. Cripps states that in private life 
such spoons were used “ for straining tea and 
clearing the spout of the teapot before the 
introduction of the fixed strainer at the inner 


It seems probabie that the spoon was 


intended to remove any impurities that 
might accidentally get into the chalice at 
the celebration of the Holy Communion ; 
and I feel convinced that I have somewhere 
read or heard that, if a fly or other insect 
should happen to get into the cup, it was the 
duty of the ofticiating priest, after removing 
it, to kill it, lest it should recover and fly off 
with any trace of the consecrated wine still 
adhering to it; and that the spike was pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

I have hitherto failed to find any authority 
for this notion, but I cannot believe that it is 
a mere figment of my own imagination ; and 
no doubt some of your contributors can solve 
the question and state what the real object 
of the spike of a church spoon may be. 

ALAN STEWART. 

7, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Pocock’s PAINTINGS OF THE BATTLE OF 
THE NiLe.—Can any reader tell me where 
the above pictures by Nicholas Pocock, the 
celebrated marine painter, are to be seen? 
The following letter (the original of which is 
in my possession) from Admiral Sir Robert 
Stopford (Governor of Greenwich Hospital) 
to Sir Edward Paget (Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital) refers to the battle-pieces in ques- 
tion :— 

Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
12th April, °43. 

My Drar Str Epwarp, 

Mr. Newdigate has communicated your pro- 
posal respecting Pocock’s paintings of the battle of 
the Nile and I think they ought to appear in our 
Painted Hall. The principle upon which this Hall 
has been hitherto furnished with paintings has been 
by donation, and as we both find that numerous 
families are rather expensive, a donation of these 
paintings from either of us would be inexpedient. 
Any order for an extra disbursement of nioney 
| issues from the Admiralty. I have written to Sir 
| Geo. Seymour stating all the circumstances of these 
| paintings, which I remember to have seen at your 

ethers house, and think them well worthy of 
| our reception. I doubt, however, whether the 
_ purchase will be sanctioned, but of this I’ will 
| apprize you when receiving the answer.......This is 
the anniversary of Lord Rodney's action, quorum 
pars parva fui in 1782.—Believe me, &c., 

ROBERT STOPFORD. 

There are four paintings by Nicholas 
Pocock in the Painted Hall, Greenwich, but 
none by him of the battle of the Nile. 

CHARLES DALTON. 

32, West Cromwell Road, S.W. 


Paut WHITEHEAD.—I have in my posses- 


end, or insertion, of the spout.” But I have 
been unable to find any information as to the 
use of the spike in church ritual. 


| 


sion a print of Paul Whitehead, and should 
be glad of any information concerning him, 
his wife, and his family. Who were his 
parents? When was he born? He married 
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(when and where?) Anna, only daughter of 
Sir Swinnerton Dyer, Bart. What was the 
date of her death, and where was she buried? 
Paul Whitehead died (date and month 
wanted) in 1774, and bequeathed his heart to 
Lord Despenser. It was buried at West 
Wycombe. Where was his body buried? Did 
he leave any issue ? E. H. M. 

[You have, of course, seen the life in * D.N.B.’ by 
the Master of Peterhouse.] 


Srarnes Brrpce.—Staines Bridge, built by 
Rennie 1832, has three principal arches. The 
piers are said to be only nine feet in thick- 
ness, and to be smaller in proportion to the 
span of the arches sustained than those of 
any other bridge in England. I should like 
to know if this is correct. 

Freperic TURNER. 


Scotcu, IrtsH, AND WELSH MaypoLes.— 
When did the maypole disappear in the Low- 
lands of Scotland? and what were the local 
customs connected with it? Were maypoles 
formerly known to the Scotch Highlanders, 
the Irish, Welsh, and Bretons? If so, are 
they still used ? G. W. 


Tattor IN DrespEN Cutna.—I have often 
seen a figure of a tailor, made of Dresden 
china, wearing a pair of spectacles, and 
mounted on a goat. On the goat’s horns are 
a thimble and iron ; his rider wears a pair of 
shears in lieu of a sword, and carries a tape- 
measure, pattern-book, &c. Does this figure 
represent the tailor of Augustus the Strong, 
or the maker of some of Count Briihl’s three 
hundred and sixty-five Court saints? If so, 
why has he been immortalized in this 
manner ? R. L. Moreton. 

Greenford, Middlesex. 


Avustas Marca.—Can Mr. Dopeson or any 
student of Catalan literature inform me 
whether any of the verses of this writer have 
been translated into English? Ausias has 
been styled the Spanish Petrarch, and has 
left many beautiful love poems, though 
careful to explain that his sentiments for 
Teresa Bou were purely platonic :— 

Sens lo desig de cosa deshonesta 
on ve dolor i tot enamorat. 
His name, by the way, might well have 
figured in a recent correspondence in these 
columns as a ‘“‘curious Christian name.” In 
Latin documents it appears as “ Ausiacus.” 
JAMES Pratt, Jun. 


Lonpon Episcopat, Recorps. — Will any 
one kindly inform me definitely where the 
bishop’s transcripts of the City parish 


registers are to be found, also the records of 


visitations (ecclesiastical) of the same place ? 

have a pretty good idea as to where they 
ought to be, but what I want to know is 
where they actually are. Have any lists of 
them been printed? or do any such lists exist 
in any public building in London in MS.? I 
may remark that I am aware of the fact that 
a few visitation documents are contained 
in the British Museum (MS. Dept.) and in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Library. I also know 
that a thirteenth-century record was pub- 
lished some years ago in Archeoloyia. 

W. McM. 


“ HELper.”—This word appears to mean 2 
person in some definite feudal or tenurial 
relation to a lord in the precept of seisin from 
which an extract is given below. What was 
that relation? Is the word used elsewhere in 
the same sense ? 


“ Alexander Innes of that Ilk to......my baillies 
in that pairt coniunctlie and seuerallie speciallie 
constitute greting....[Know ye me] tothave sett and 
to maill lattin to the said James Innes of Roth- 
makenze his subtennentis helperis and cottorris all 
and haill my landis of the Kirktoun foroster sete 
and Dunkympty with their pertinence liand within 
the shirefdome of Elgin and fores.” Q. V 


‘Cuerry Rrpe.’—Where does the song 
‘Cherry Ripe’ occur for the first time? In 
Pugin’s ‘Gothic Furniture’ I find on the 
plate of an horizontal grand pianoforte a 
piece of music lying open on the piano bear- 
ing the words ‘Cherry Ripe.’ The plate 
bears the date 1 July, 1826. 

Lupwic RoseNnTHAL. 

Hildegardstrasse, 16, Munich. 

(Horn’s ‘Cherry Ripe’ belongs supposedly to 
1825, in which year Madame Vestris sang it at 
Vauxhall.) 


J. Prrrs, Printer.—I should very much 
like to know the approximate date of chap- 
books printed by “J. Pitts, Printer, and 
Wholesale Toy Warehouse, 6,GreatSt. Andrew 
Street, 7 Dials.” F. JESsEL. 


Tomas Gery was admitted on the founda - 
tion at Westminster School in 1704. 
should be glad to obtain particulars of his 
parentage and career. G. F. R. B. 


Rev. Ropert Gorpon LatHam.—Was he 
in any way connected with the Rev. Charles 
Latham, Melton Mowbray, who had General 
Thomas Gordon, of Greek liberation fame, as 
his pupil from 1804 to 1806? 

J. M. Buttocn. 

118, Pall Mall. 


Metcuior Guy Dickens.—Can any of your 
readers inform me who was Melchior Guy 
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Dickens, Envoy Extraordinary to the Court 
of St. Petersburg in (circa) 1745-6? In 
Molloy’s ‘Russian Court of the Eighteenth 
Century’ he is called Guy Dickens: the 
same error appears in ‘The Courtships of 
Catherine the Great’ lately published. He 
had a son who was a Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to Charlotte, Princess of Wales ; 
his daughter married a Costello, and her 
daughter Mary Ann married George Can- 
ning, and was the mother of the Right Hon. 
George Canning, Premier 1826-7. I havea 
pen-and-ink sketch of Melchior Guy Dickens 
(which has descended from his grand- 
daughter to me), attributed by family legend 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds. I wish to discover 
any details of his life and career, his 
parentage, &c., and should be grateful for 
any hints on the subject. 
H. Lt. 


Beglies, 


* FAMOUS” CHELSEA. 
(10 §. iv. 366, 434.) 

I WILL not presume to offer any opinion in 
the discussion between Mr. LynN and Pror. 
SKEAT ; but when the last-named gentleman 
says that Cealchythe could not have been 
the old name for Chelsea, “for ceale is chalk, 
and the modern name of it could never have 
got nearer than Chalkea,” I venture to ask 
whether there may not be exceptions even 
to etymological rules. The modern name 
Kelso was written Calkou, Calchou, Kelcou, 
&e., in the twelfth century. In Roger de 
Ov’s short charter granting the church of 
Langtoun (c. 1147) to the monastery the 
name is written Kelkou and also Kelcho 
(‘Liber de Calchou,’ No. 138). In King 
David’s confirmation of the lands and rights 
of the abbey, about the same date, it is 
referred to as locus qui dicitur Calkou, and 
also a vilia de Kelchu_(ibid., No. 2). The 
sibilant first appears, I think, in Wyntoun’s 
*Cronykil,’ where the name written 
Kelsowe (c, 1420). Chalmers is an indifterent 
authority on place-names, but his interpre- 
tation of this one has not been challenged, 
so far as I know. He says that it came 
from “a calcareous eminence which appears 
conspicuous in the middle of the town, and 
which is still called the Chalk Heugh” 
(‘ Caledonia,’ ii. 156). Of course, there is no 
true chalk at Kelso, but there is gypsum, 
which is a calcareous deposit cropping out 
on the brae aforesaid, and considered to be 
chalk at a very early period. The Welsh 
bard Taliessin is supposed to have lived in 


the sixth century. The first line of the 
eighteenth poem in his book runs :— 
Kychwedyl am dodydd o galchuynyd ; 
that is— 
A rumour has come to me from Calchvynyd ; 


which rumour refers to fighting in Strath- 
clyde and Annandale. 48 
lain Welsh caleh mynydd, the chalk hill. 
Vhat [ would ask, therefore, is this: if 
Kelso be rightly interpreted as ceale hou, 
chalk brae, is it impossible that ceale hyth 
should have become Chelsea ? 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Pror. SKEAT shows, on philological grounds, 
that it is impossible that Cealchythe could 
have been an old name of Chelsea, and to 
that extent my former note on the subject 
(98 S. i. 264), which was written chiefly with 
the view of discrediting the popular deriva- 
tion from Ceosil-ig, must be modified. But 
the question arises whether the name of the 
place where the ‘‘contentious” synod was 
held is ever spelt Cealchythe in any authentic 
charter or manuscript. I should like to feel 
assured on this point. 

Chelsea seems to have heen “ famous” 
because it was a regular meeting-place for 
councils or synods. Thorpe, who was, I 
believe, an accurate paleographer, gives 
(‘ Diplomatarium, p. 38) a copy of the “ proces 
verbal” relating to the dispute between 
Heathured, Bishop of Worcester, and Wulf- 
heard, son of Cussa, a landowner in that 
diocese, which was decided in the year 789 
at a‘* pontificale conciliabulum in loco famoso 
qui dicitur Celchyth” under the presidency 
of the two archbishops Iaenbeorht of Canter- 
bury and Hygebeorht of Lichfield.* In 801, 
as we learn from another charter (¢., p. 45), 
a dispute about land between King Cénwulf 
of Mercia and Wihthun, Bishop of Selsey, 
was settled by a synod held “ et Celchithe,” 
which we are told in another document 
(ib., p. 72) was presided over by Archbishop 
_Ethelheard of Canterbury. In this last 
charter the synod is said to have been held 
‘‘at Celchythe.” But we have not yet 
discovered why the little riverside hamlet 
should have held this honourable position, 
while Pror. SKEAT’s authoritative statement 
renders the discovery of the meaning of the 
name more distant than ever. Chalices 
could not haye been imported into Chelsea in 
such number as to have given the place its 
name, and we are only left to conclude that 
the Anglo-Saxon must have possessed several 


_ ™ The Archbishopric of Lichfield was abolished 
in 803. 
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words of which we cannot guess the meaning, 
as they are not to be found in any of the 
extant charters or codices which are written 
in that language. W. F. Prmeavx. 


A friend (also a native of Chelsea, but at a 
more recent time than myself) had reminded 
me, before I saw the letters of Mr. Foster 
Pavtmer and Mr. Warp at the last reference, 
that Carlyle died in Cheyne Row, not 
Cheyne Walk, and this is mentioned in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

Pror. SKEAT points out that Cealchythe 
was not the same place as Celchyth (the 
latter was probably Chelsea), and quotes 
a passage from Birch in which the same ex- 
pression (‘‘in loco famoso”) is used about it 
as of the other in the account of the synod 
of 816, where in the text it is spoken of as 
the place “qui dicitur Celichyth,” but the 
héading has “Synodus Calchuthensis.” In 
the ‘A.-S. Chronicle’ we are told that “a 
litigious synod” was held at Cealchyth in 
A.D. 785. It would be interesting to know 
where this place was—I suppose, not very near 
London, as the word is connected with chalk. 

W. T. Lynn. 


NExson’s SIGNAL (10 §,. iv. 321, 370, 411). 
—Mr. Warp has apparently written more 
than he has read about the signal, or he 
would know that the logs of the ships at 
Trafalgar have been printed in Nicolas’s 
‘ Dispatches and Letters of Viscount Nelson,’ 
in Sir T. Sturges Jackson’s ‘Great Sea 
Fights,’ and in my own edition of the 
‘Letters and Despatches,’ and that the 
originals can be seen at the Record Office. He 
might, too, have learnt that the flag-lieutenant 
—Pasco—is the officer to whom, in ordinary 
course, the Admiral—Nelson—would give the 
order to make the signal. Pasco says he did 
so, and tells the story in a straightforward 
and intelligible manner. Mr. Warp cites 
against it a letter, written some eighty years 
atter date, by a man who had heard his 
father say that some one else—Browne—had 
told him. Is that evidence? As to the 
grammar, Nelson was not always very par- 
ticular, but I submit that here, at least, he 
was perfectly correct, and that he did not 
“make a neuter verb into a verb active.” 
But as to what Nelson might or might not 
write, Mr. Warp is, by his own admission, 
incompetent to offer—I do not say to have— 
an opinion, for he writes, “I am not read in 
his dispatches.” And yet his whole argu- 
ment turns on the impossibility of a sailor 
using the words which pros-on conclusive 
evidence proves he did use. 

J. K. Laventon. 


A grandson of one who was signalman to 
Admiral Harvey on the morning of Trafalgar 
Day, I may perhaps be allowed to repeat what 
I have heard almost at first hand: that not 
half of the sailors who fought on that day 
heard of Nelson’s signal “ England expects,” 
&c., if at all, until the battle was fought 
and won, for the simple reason that the 
decks were cleared for action, and nine out 
of ten of the officers and seamen were below, 
the gunners stripped to the waist, getting 
the guns ready and bringing up the shot. 
During the battle my grandfather captained 
one of the guns on the main deck. 

I have also heard that the celebrated 
signal was not thought very necessary by 
those who saw and understood it—the men 
throughout the fleet had been hoping for 
several days for a good battle, and feeling 
sure of the result. 

Amongst the mass of writing in the papers 
during the last few weeks on the plans for 
the battle made days beforehand, I have 
nowhere noticed what I believe is a fact: 
that the plan of Nelson’s column was altered 
by himself while the ships were going into 
battle. It had been arranged that Colling- 
wood should lead one line and Harvey the 
other; but as his own line was shaping, 
Nelson, stimulated by the advance of *‘ that 
brave Collingwood,” called to the Temeraire, 
moving to the front, “I’ll thank you, 
Harvey, to take your place in the rear of the 
Victory.” In that order, therefore, these 
vessels went into battle. 

The note above as to the signal not being 
very necessary reminds me of an incident 
which occurred in a London theatre on 
receipt of the news. The play was stopped, 
the announcement made, and there was a 
call for the song ‘ Britons, strike Home !’ 
when a stentorian voice from the pit or 
gallery called out, “Why, damme, they have, 
haven’t they ?” E. A. PETHERICK. 

Streatham. 


TRAFALGAR (10% §,. iv. 385, 431). —A 
similar case to that of Sepulchre Street, 
quoted at the last reference, is Arundel 
Street, which I often hear from Londoners. 
But is not the pronunciation Trafalgar 
merely due to the English tendency to stress 
any long penultimate? It is to this attrac- 
tive force of a heavy penultimate we owe 
such pronunciations as Augiistine, Bellarmine, 
Costéllo, Gibraltar, Hunstanton, Montréssor, 
Santander, and many others. The alteration 
is most striking when the stress now falls 
on what was originally an article or suffix. 
Thus the word redlgar is exactly parallel to 
Trafalgar, the accent falling in each upon 
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the Arabic article a/, the. The influence of 
a doubled consonant is amusingly shown in 
the difterent sounds assigned to Aladdin and 
Saladin, which in Arabic were Ala-al-din and 
Salah-al-din, and ought, therefore, to rhyme 
together in English ; but Aladdin has under- 
one accentual shift, solely because it 
appened to be spelt with dd. In the sur- 
names Barnardiston and Osbaldistone we 
find the accent transferred to a penultimate 
which was originally a mere genitive ending. 
The correct modern forms of these names 
would be Barnardstown, Osbaldstown. The 
principle involved in the change O’sbaldistiéne 
to Osbaldistone is the same as in that of 
Trafalgar to Trafalgar. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


PREBEND OF CANTLERS, OR KENTISH 
Town, IN St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL (10% §, iv. 
410).—This preberdal manor came into the 
possession of Lord Chancellor Camden 
through his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Nicholas Jeffreys, Esq., of the 
Priory. co. Brecknock. Technically I believe 
Lord Camden is styled lessee of the manor. 
The estate, according to Lysons, is held on 
lives subject to a reserved rent of 20/. 1s. 5d. 
per annum, paid to the prebendary, who 
keeps the manor in his own hands, and holds 
a court-leet and court-baron. The lease came 
into the hands of the Jeffreys family in 1670. 

W. F. PrrpeEaux. 


“E” CHAUCER (10S, iv. 429),— 
The question is hardly a fair one, because it 
cannot be fully answered within a reasonable 
space. It might well form the subject fora 
“dissertation,” and the writer, if he answered 
the question properly, would deserve a degree. 

I can only state, briefly, a few results. As 
regards this matter, we should first observe 
the use of the final e before Chaucer’s time. 
For it was not his invention, but his inherit- 
ance. The use of itin the ‘Ormulum’ is fully 
discussed in my book entitled ‘ The Chaucer 
Canon.’ 

Secondly, it is a question of dialect. Bar- 
bour, Chaucer’s contemporary, hardly ever 
employs it ; but Gower, whose dialect is more 
Southern than Chaucer’s, employs it even 
more. 

Thirdly, it went out of use, in the Midland 
dialect, gradually. Chaucer’s use is really 
archaic ; he stuck to the habits of his youth. 
Hoccleve is tolerably regular. Lydgate 
began with a rather plentiful employment of 
the final e, but used it less and less as time 
went on. During the fifteenth century the 


use of the final ¢ declined rapidly, and soon 
became quite artificial, and by the year 1450 
Yet later poets used it as 


was obsolescent. 


an ornament, in imitation of the master. 
For examples see my volume of ‘ Chaucerian 
Pieces.’ 

As there was, practically, no final e in 
Northumbrian, Scottish poets had no reason 
to use it. Yet influence was so 
great that his imitators actually adopted 
many of his uses, arbitrarily and incorrectly. 

‘The King’s Quair’ was edited by me for 
the Scottish Text Society. The discussion of 
the final e, with examples, occupies six pages. 
King James I. uses it in a purely artificial 
and arbitrary way, and actually adds a 
final e (as [ have shown) to indefinite 
adjectives that did not possess one by in- 
heritance. 

It is partof the case against ‘The Court of 
Love’ that its grammar is that of a period 
when the final e was absolutely dead. 

I must apologize for so unsatisfactory an 
answer to so immense a question. 

Wa rer W. SKEAT. 


‘THe Oxrorp RAMBLE’ (10 8. iv. 43, 78). 
—I heard this song sixty years ago, and 
remember the spirited tune, with chorus. I 
will send the tune to H. if he will let me 
have his address. Derby town, not Oxford, 
was, however, the scene of the adventures 
related in this old ditty, as I heard it; and 
there were other slight differences from H.’s 
version. W. R. 

Barton-under-Needwood, Staffs. 


THe Purpose or A Fraw (10% §. iv. 208, 
314).—One purpose is amusingly set forth and 
illustrated by a paragraph in 7'he Spectator 
of 9 September, p. 339. There is 
“an old tale of the architect of the famous 
temple of Chion-in, in Kyoto. When the temple 
was built he found it so alarmingly perfect that he 
was inspired with misgivings, remembering the 
proverb: ‘Fulness is the beginning of waning.’ So 
he purposely stuck his umbrella between the inner 
shafts of the front eaves, where it remains to this 
day as a saving defect.” 

Sr. SwitHry. 


Tuomas Pounpg, 8.J.(10" iv. 184, 268).— 
The following portion of a huge pedigree I 
have compiled of the family of John Pounde, 
Somerset Herald, who was ‘ basely slain in 
his tabard” near Dunbar, while on a journey 
to the King of Scotland with a message from 
Henry VIII. (see Noble’s ‘History of the 
College of Arms,’ p. 124), may be of use to Mr. 
J.B. Warnewricut, to Mr. A. T. Everirt, 
and to H. C., who have each contributed so 
much interesting matter to ‘N. & Q. on the 
family of Pounde of Beaumond (Belmont), 
in the parish of Farlington and county of 
Southampton :— 
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London. 


dau. and heir==William Wrythe, otherwise Wriothesley, York Herald, 
0 Drayton, of | eldest son of Sir John Wrythe, Garter King of Arms, and 
brother of Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter King of Arms. 


| 
William Pounde, of=-Helen Beverley, 


Wriothes- 


| | 
Thomas, Baron Wrio- Sir Oliver Law-==Anne 


Beaumond, in the | eldest dau. and ley, wife of thesley, Chancellor rence, of Creech | Wrio- 
parish of Farling- | coheir. Buried John Pounde, of England, created Grange, in_ the | thesley. 
ton, co. Southamp- | at  Farlington, Somerset He- Earl of county of Dor- 

ton, second son of | 14 Oct., 1589. rald,  basely 16 Feb., 1546/7, K.G. set, knighted 
William Pounde, of | Willdat.25Sep- slain in his ta- Born about 1500 at at Musselboro 
Drayton and South- | tember, 1589; bardnearDun- Garter Court, Bar- field, in Scot- 

wick Priory (by Ed- | proved P.C.C. bar, son of Sir bican, in the parish land, in 1547. 

burga, dau. and co-| 15 Oct. follow- John Pound, of St. Giles, Cripple- Died 1 January, 

heir of Thomas | ing. of Drayton, co. gate. 1559/60. 

Troyes, of Marwell, Southampton, = 

and widow of Wil- Knt., and bro- 

liam Benger, whose ther of Wm. 

third husband was Pounde. 

Nicholas Upton). 4 

Died Feb., 1559, and 

bur. at Farlington. 

| | | | 
Thomas Pounde, of Beaumond, William, second son. Nicholas, fifthson. Anne, Mary, Jane, 
S.J., son and heir. Barrister- John, third son. William, sixth son. eldest second third 
at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn. Bap. Richard, fourth son. Henry, seventh son. dau. dau. = dau. 


at Farlington, 29 May, 1538. 

Adm. at Lincoln's Inn, 16 Feb., 

1559/60. Esqu're of the Body 

to Queen Elizabeth. Died 

s.p., 26 Feb., 1613. 

As regards the crest of the Pounde family, | 
it is not a gourd, as stated by the late Mr. | 
W. C. Metcalfe, but a pomegranate slipped 
and leaved proper. 

EVERARD GREEN, Rouge Dragon. 

Heralds’ College. 


At the earlier reference Mr. WAINEWRIGHT | 
mentions, in connexion with the Pounds of | 
Drayton, Hants, two Winchester scholars— | 
Robert Pownde, elected 1518, and William 
Pownd, elected 1579. These scholars came 
= not from Drayton, Hants, but from 

rayton, Berks. Robert is described as of 
Drayton, Berks, in Foster’s ‘ Al. Oxon.,’ 
Re 1189; and William, though he is said in 

r. Kirby’s ‘Scholars,’ p. 149, to have been 
of Drayton, Middlesex, is described in the 
original college register as of Drayton, in the 
diocese of Salisbury, which means, I suppose, 
Drayton, Berks. It may be doubted, there- 
fore, whether either of them was of the same 
family as Thomas Pounde. Mr. Kirby, in his 
‘Annals’ of the College. p. 115, gives lists of 
commoners there in 1486 and 1490, and the 
name of Pownde occurs in both lists. Possibly 
this Pownde was Thomas’s grandfather Wil- 
liam, who, according to Mr. Everitt at the 
later reference, was born about 1474. 

If the recorded findings of the jury upon 
the inquisition of 1553 mentioned by me 
at the later reference be correct, Anthony 


Pounde, of Drayton, Hants, died on 22 Feb- 


ruary, 1546/7, and his widow Anne was re- 
married to John White, of Southwick, on 
3 January, 1547/8. Mr. Everitt’s note 
makes it clear that she was John White’s 
second wife, and not his first, as suggested 
in Berry’s ‘ Hants,’ p. 194. But it seems hard 
to reconcile the date of his second marriage, 
as found by the aforesaid jury, with the date 
of the death of his first wife Katherine, as 
given on the tomb at Southwick ; for accord- 
ing to the inscription on this tomb, as cited 
by Mr. Everitt, Katherine did not die until 
31 October, 1548. 

John White, of Southwick, was a man of 
considerable importance, but has no biography 
in the ‘D.N.B. I feel sure that readers of 
*N. & Q.’ would welcome an account of him 
and his family if Mr. Everirr would furnish 
it, under a separate heading, out of his store 
of information about Hampshire — 


With reference to the date of Thomas 
Pounde’s baptism, the rector of Farlington 
has kindly permitted me to make a further 
examination of his earliest register. It is a 


very ancient book, with parchment leaves. 
The first four entries, beginning in January 
and ending with Thomas Pounde’s baptism 
in May, are bracketed together and dated 
1538. The succeeding entries, commencing 1n 
November and ending after William Pounde’s 
baptism in the following May, are bracketed 
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together, and dated 1539. Apparently the 
entries in the first part of this register were 
copied from some former register, and probably 
this oecurred in 1597, for in that year parish 
registers were directed to be “ transcribed 
anew on parchment.” 

When it is remembered that Thomas 
Cromwell, the Vicar-General, issued the 
order for keeping parish registers on 
29 September, 1538, and that the civil, or 
legal, year at that time ended on 24 March, 
there appears to be no doubt that the 
original register at Farlington commenced 
in January, 15389, and that the errors in 
the present register are simply due to careless 
division of the years when the register was 
transcribed. The correct date therefore of 
the baptism of Thomas Pounde would be 
29 May, 1539, and that of his younger 
brother William, 24 May, 1540. 

AcrreD T, Everitt. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


__ BATHILDA (10" iv. 28, 93).—See ‘D.N.B.,’ 
lil. 404, where, however, there is no mention 
of her canonization by St. Nicholas (Pope 


wa-tha or Hii-yo-wen-tha shows that those 

who condensed it into ‘‘ Hi-” intended the 

English, and not the continental, pronuncia- 

tion for the 7. Forrest MorGAN. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


“THAT IS, HE WOULD HAVE” (10% 8. iv. 
409).—The Globe of 18 November contained 
the following :— 

‘*There is an interesting note in‘N. & Q’ on a 
humorous device employed by early nineteenth- 
century song writers. It consisted in making a 
full-blooded assertion, and then contradicting it 
with words beginning, ‘That is, he would have.’ 
There seems to be some doubt as to the author 
who first employed this idea, but we think the 
editor of ‘N.& Q’ is right in stating that it is 
taken from the well-known poem beginning: ‘I 
sing a doleful tragedy; Guy Faux, that prince of 
sinisters.’ He might have added that these lines 
were by Hudson, the song writer, who, moreover, 
used it ina number of other songs. Hudson’s com- 
positions fill an octavo volume, but of the man 
himself we have never been able to obtain much 
| information.” 


H.W. U. 


Looprnc tHe Loop: Fiyrnc or CENTRI- 


Ramway: or Deatu (10™ 


858-67). If Mr. Pratt is correct, as [ have | iv. 65, 176, 333, 416).—I well remember having 
no reason to doubt, her name should have | seen at the Polytechnic in Regent Street, 
been included in the list of English canon- about 1845, a very small iron railway having 
ized saints, 10S, iii. 25. She is mentioned | two loops, with a platform at each end (about 


in the Roman Martyrology on 26 January. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


MINNIsINKs (10 S. iv. 248).—In answer to 
Dr. Sprincert’s question, I would say that 
the Minisink or Minnisink Indians were a small 
tribe on the Upper Delaware River, around 
the present Port Jervis, New York State, 
where the river, after a long course south- 
east, turns sharply south-west along the 
flank of the Kittatinny Mountains, which it 
breaks through at Delaware Water Gap, 
fifty or sixty miles below. 

It should be said, however, that Long- 
fellow’s Indians are not infrequently Indians 
‘‘in the aibstract,” like love in Sydney 
Smith's Scotch flirtation, the names having 
little or no relation to exact tribal speciali- 
ties. ‘Hiawatha’ is an amusing instance : 
an Ojibway legend with an Iroquois hero 
{Hiawatha) and a Sioux heroine (Minne- 
haha) ; as if in the ‘Nibelungenlied’ we had, 
say, names like Theseus for Siegfried, and 
Morna or Savitri for Brunhilda or Chriem- 
hild, while the setting remained Teutonic. 
Longfellow’s innocence of any further 
scholarship as to the aborigines than a poet 
needed (and he certainly chose the happier 
part, for us) is shown by his favouring the 
wholly groundless pronunciation Hee-a-wa- 
tha for his hero: the original form Ha-yo- 


|2feet higher than the board to which the 

railway was screwed) and a train of three or 

|four carriages, which went from start to 

finish without any mishap taking place. It 

was in the nature of a big toy. C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


‘Genius By Counties’ (10 §S. iv. 287, 
329).—I read in The Strand Magazine for 
August the article alluded to by St. SwiTHIn. 
The writer’s statistics seemed to me to be 
based on too small a percentage of famous 
names. Perhaps, however, I had been spoilt 
by reading a work which goes into the subject 
ina very exhaustive manner. Sv. SwiTHIN 
and others, like myself, interested, will find 
‘A Study of British Genius,’ by Havelock 
Ellis (Hurst & Blackett, Lond., 1904), a 
fascinating and suggestive book, of value 
both on the antiquarian and scientific side. _ 

Taking as a basis the names of 1,030 indi- 
viduals of pre-eminent genius from the pages 
of ihe ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
the author has given us a summary of the 
local, and, so far as was possible, the bio- 
logical and hereditary influences bearing on 
their lives. The statistics of “genius by 


counties” are not the least fruitful part of 
his inquiry. So far as I know, Mr. Ellis’s 
work is the only one that bears on the 
geographical distribution of British genius, 
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unless we include a short but suggestive 
analysis of ‘ British Men of the Time,’ by Sir 
{then Dr.) Conan Doyle, in the Vineteenth 
Century of August, 1888. 

As bearing on the point of St. Swirntn’s 
note, I quote from Mr. Ellis’s work :— 

“We may probably believe that the counties 
that have contributed most largely to the making 
of English men of genius are Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Hertfordshire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, Buckinghamshire, Cornwall, Dorset- 
shire, Oxfordshire, and Shropshire. ‘To these we 
must certainly add Kent, since its total output 
more than compensates for its intellectual decadence 
during recent centuries.”—Pp. 39, 40. 

This is but one specimen of the interesting 
facts dealt with by Mr. Ellis in the first two 
or three chapters of his book. 

‘A Study of British Genius’ deals with a 
group of men of genius, properly speaking, 
but a statistical record of less talented indi- 
viduals, embracing as many of the 30,000 odd 
of the ‘D.N.B. as are duly mentioned by 
birthplace, would show most interesting 
results, though it is impossible to say how 
far these would tally with the results derived 
from a smaller selection of names. 

In the volumes of 7'he Gentleman’s Magazine 
commencing in 1816 and ending in 1826 will 
be found a series of articles under the title 
‘Compendium of County History.’ They 
consist of notes on the history, biography, 
&e., of each county, and were written with 
the idea of forming a statistical groundwork 
to a proposed history of the English counties. 
Under each county will be found the total 
population (from the census of 1811); this 
again is divided into three items, viz. (1) 
those engaged in agriculture; (2) trade; 
(3) other occupations (not stated), and non- 

roductive. Following the statistics of popu- 
lation will be found full lists of eminent 
natives of the county, giving dates of birth 
and death, and occupation. It would be 
quite possible to get a fair idea of each 
county’s output of talent, and its relation to 
the population, from a study of these lists, 
but, as regards “genius by counties,” the 
results would not, of course, be comparable 
in interest and completeness to a similar de- 
duction from the sixty-six volumes of the 
*D.N.B.’ F. 8S. SNELL. 

Worcester, Cape Colony. 


ATLAS AND PLEIONE: THE PLEIADES: THE 
Daisy (10 §. iv. 387).—Canon H. N. Ella- 
combe’s paper on ‘The Daisy,’ read before 
the Bath Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club, 14 January, 1874, appears as the 
first appendix to the second edition of his 
‘Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Shake- 


speare’ (W. Satchell & Co. and Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., 1884). In a genres 3 note 
he states that the paper was published in 
The Garden, and a few copies reprinted for 
private circulation. Mention is made of 
three legends connected with the flower— 
those named in the penultimate paragraph 
of the query—but the author was apparentl 
unacquainted with the one associated wit 
the daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and I 
am in the same state of ignorance. 

Joun Cores, Jun. 

Frome. 

Canon Ellacombe’s paper ‘ The Daisy’ was 
reprinted as an appendix to ‘The Plant-Lore 
and Garden-Craft of Shakespeare’ (1878), a 
book that is occasionally offered in the lists 
of second-hand dealers. It was printed 
for the author by William Pollard, of North 
Street, Exeter ; and if Canon Ellacombe has 
no longer copies to dispose of, I dare say Mr. 
Commin, bookseller, Exeter, could help your 
correspondent to find one. I am sorry to 
hear that the British Museum lacks this 
useful work. Str. SwITHIN. 


“SKERRICK ” (10t §. iv. 408).— Halliwell, in 
his ‘Archaic Dictionary,’ enters this word in 
the form “ scirrock,” and _ his definition is “a 
scrap ; a fragment; anything of very small 
value. orth.” Tuomas BAYNE. 


SUICIDES BURIED IN THE OPEN FIELDS 
(10% §. iv. 346, 397).—I quote the following 
from ‘The States-General’ of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, ch. xii. The passage relates to 
Calvinists :— 

“*God’s creatures !’ exclaimed he, extending his 
long arms. ‘If they were God’s creatures, would 
the curés refuse to register their births, marriages, 
and deaths? Would they be buried in the fields, 
far from consecrated ground, like beasts ?’” 

The reason generally accepted for burying 
suicides at cross-roads is that their lives in 
the grave may be rendered as intolerable as 
possible by the rumbling of the traffic above. 

There is little room to doubt the informa- 
tion given by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, who 
possessed such a detailed knowledge of the 
condition and customs of Alsace - Lorraine 
before 1789. We may take it, therefore, that 
suicides were sometimes buried in the open 
fields. The wording is too bold to admit of 
any other interpretation. H. T. Situ. 


First ON THE ConTINENT (10% 
S. iv. 267).—Try ‘An Historical, Statistical, 
and Scientific Account of the Railways of 
Belgium from 1834 to 1842, translated and 
compiled from official documents . Edward 
Dobson, 1843. K. 
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James V.'s Poems (10% S. iv. 368).—When | ‘Gaberlunzie Man’ and ‘The Jolly Beggar’ 
it is said that certain poems have been | to James V., apparently concurring in the 
attributed to James V. there is practically | ascription given to them by Lord Orford in 
nothing to be added. All else is either | his ‘Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,’ 
courageous surmise or argument. Tradition | ii. 203. Ritson, in his acute and occasionally 
makes the king a poet, and Drummond of acrid introduction to ‘ Scottish Songs,” 
Hawthornden, in his ‘ History of Scotland, | follows Percy’s example, and seems satisfied 
p. 346, indicates familiarity with his writings. | with Orford’s assumption without raising 
** James V.,” he observes, “was naturally | any question of evidence. He includes both 
given to poesie; as many of his works, yet lyrics in his anthology, while Percy, who 
extant, testifie.” What these ‘works ”| gives only ‘The Gaberlunzie Man,’ seems to 
exactly were has not been discovered to the think it quite likely that James V., from his 
present day, and the efforts made to identify | reputation for promiscuous wooing, was the 
them, and definitely name even some of them, author. “He was noted,” he says, ‘for 
have been productive of much controversy. | strolling about his dominions in disguise and 
*Peblis to the Play’ and ‘Christis Kirk of for his frequent gallantries with country 
the Grene’ have been assigned both to. girls.” While this is undeniable, it is not 
James I. and James V., and external evidence, conclusive proof that the king wrote the 
as far as it goes, seems to favour the author- ballads, and tradition is the only witness that 
ship of the earlier monarch. The Peebles Percy adduces ia support of his contention. 


poem begins with the lines, As James I. also went to various places of 
At Beltane when each body bownis his kingdom incognito, he might well have 
To Peblis to the play ; written these two pieces if he was the author 


and to this opening strain there seems to be of the longer poems on country life. Their 
a reference in John Major’s ‘De Gestis comparatively modern style, however, seems 
Scotorum,’ which was published at Paris in | 
1521. Speaking of James I. on p. 135, Major if, indeed, it does not militate against the 
credits the king with “ that blithe and in- claims of both. It would be perfectly 
genious song ‘At Beltayne,’” which, of course, televant to argue that an unknown poet pro- 
may not be the poem in question, although it , duced ballads 
is just possible that it is. In one of the escapades characteristic of the King of the 
Maitland MSS. of Magdalene College, Cam- Commons. Tiomas BAYNE. 
bridge, Bishop Percy discovered the only | ) : 
Mr. T. F. Henderson, in 
ancient copy of ‘ Peblis to the Play’ known to « yr? > 
be in existence, and although this is anony- | Bossy of Scottish Vernacular Literature, 
mous, it may be assumed to be the lyric) 
‘In the Bannatyne MSS. ‘Christis Kirk’ is 
by other 1S‘ attributed to James I. True, a later tradition 
orthcoming. — Percy, Jutson, anc other | grew up that it was written by James V., and it is 
eminent compilers and critics have agreed in | assigned to him by Bishop Gibson and by Watson ; 
assigning ‘Peblis to the Play’ to James I., | but if we trace back that tradition we find that it 
oone’ there are others who would claim ag solely from the fabling Dempster (1627).”— 
it along with ‘Christis Kirk of the Grene’| , 
for James V. The latter poem seems to have | The writer also states at p. 236 of the same 
been first attributed to the King of the | volume that, 
Commons, as James V. was called, by | ‘although James V. enjoyed some repute in his 
Dempster in his ‘Hist. Ecclesiast. Gent. Sco- | day as a poet, no verses 
and his tl ne authorship o Gaberlunz 
P. he the Man’ and ‘The Jolly Beggar’ is based on mere 
ginning of the seventeenth century, and was | qnyveritied tradition.” 
manifestly inaccurate in his reference to the W. E. Witson. 
oem, his lead has been followed by Gibson, | Hawick. 
Percy, Ritson, and others, 
own to the present day. The whole subject 
is fully discussed, and both poems claimed Quair’ (Scottish Text Society, 1884), eg 
for James I., by Dr. David Irving in his W. 
‘ Lives of the Scotish Poets,’ i. 304, and his| It is unnecessary to say that the question 
History of Scotish Poetry,’ p. 142 et seq.| whether James V. was the author of ‘ Christ’s 
Till Irving’s arguments are refuted his con-| Kirk of the Green’ and ‘ Peblis to the Play’ 
clusions will have to be regarded as at least|is no new one, but it may be, I think, 
constructively true. ; : correctly stated that they were not the pro- 
Bishop Percy in the ‘ Reliques’ assigns the | duction of that king, but of James I. George 


his excellent 


Discussed in my preface to ‘The Kingis 
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Bannatyne’s manuscript collection of Scottish 
poems is dated 1568, which is about twenty- 
six years after the death of James V. 
Bannatyne may fairly be considered to have 
been almost contemporaneous with the king, 
and it might be justifiably assumed that he 
would have known had James V. written 
the poems in question, not to mention the 
fact that the internal evidence of ‘ Christ’s 
Kirk of the Green’ is of an_ earlier age than 
James V.; while it is improbable that these 
two princes wrote two poems resembling each 
other like ‘Christ’s Kirk of the Green’ and 
*Peblis to the Play.’ 

In Bannatyne’s book ‘ Christ’s Kirk of the 
Green’ is first, and it is given with the signa- 
ture “Quod King James L” ‘This song 
appears in Ramsay’s ‘Evergreen’ of 1761, in 
the preface of which Ramsay gratefully 
acknowledges the kindness of the brother of 
the Earl of Hyndford in lending the Ban- 
natyne MS., of which Ramsay took full 
advantage. At the end of ‘Christ’s Kirk of 
the Green’ is, “ Finis Quod King James I.” 

‘The Gaberlunzie Man’ appeared in ‘The 
Tea Table Miscellany’ of 1730 (the fifth edition 
in four years). It is said to have been written 
by James V., and supposed to relate par- 
ticulars of one of his doubtful adventures 
when disguised. 
Jollie Beggar,’ but the language of the latter 
indicates that it is a production of a much 
later date. No approach to authority, that 
I am aware of, exists to prove that the 
author of either song was James; while 
both can hardly be said to bear any similarity 
in point of language to ‘Christ’s Kirk of the 
Green’ and ‘ Peblis to the Play.’ 

It may be here observed that John Major 
was born in 1469-70, and lived to the age 
of seventy -nine years. When speaking of 
James I., he tells us that the king wrote 
“an ingenious little book about the queen” 
(‘The King’s Quair, first published in 1783), 
*At Beltayne’ (‘Peblis to the Play’), &e. 

ALFRED CHas. JONAS. 

Thornton Heath. 


Pouncu, THE Beverace (10% iv. 401).— 
Mr. C. B. Mount is doubtful of the common 
derivation of this word from the Hindi, or 
Hindustani, panch, meaning five. Until, 
however, he can bring forward something 
more definite than he has done in his recent 
article in‘ N. & I faney the derivation 
must stand. It will be interesting, however, 
to see what the ‘N.E.D, has to say on the 
subject, when that part of the great dictionary 
is published. It is curious that the word 
“toddy,” universally applied in Scotland to 


The same is said of ‘The | With) at his saddlebow.” 


| 


| 


a beverage composed of whisky, hot water, 
and sugar, should also be derived f 
Hindustani word—“ tari” or “ tadi.” 
haps some of the contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ 
can account for this, and at the same time 
explain why the drink called “toddy” in 
Scotland should always be called “ punch ” 
in Ireland. Not that punch is unknown in 
the former country ; on the contrary, it was 
formerly in common use, especially in Glas- 
gow and the west of Scotland. This 
was, no doubt, in great part due to the 
intimate connexion between Glasgow and 
the West Indies. Indeed, during the last 
twenty years of the eighteenth century, 
and the first thirty of the nineteenth, rum 
punch was the favourite drink of the upper 
classes in and about Glasgow. Readers of 
Scott will recollect that in * Rob Roy’ Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie entertained Francis Osbaldistone 
and Mr. Owen to a bowl of brandy punch, 
the limes used in the concoction of this 
beverage being “from his own little farm 
yonder-awa (indicating the West Indies with 
a knowing shrug of his shoulders).” In ‘ Kid- 
napped,’ when David Balfour met the “ Red 
Fox,” Campbell of Glenure, in the wood of 
Lettermore, he noticed that the servant 
carried “a net of lemons (to make punch 
Lockhart, in his 
ballad of ‘Captain Paton,’ begins the 
lament :— 

Touch once more a sober measure, and let Punch 

and tears be shed ; 
while, in recounting the entertainment prof- 
fered by the worthy captain of a Sabbath 
evening, he says :— 
Or if a bowl were mentioned, 
The Captain he would ring, 
And bid Nelly from the West Port 
A stoup of water bring. 


Then would he mix the genuine stuff, 
As they made it long ago, 

With limes that on his property 
In Trinidad did grow. 

The locus classicus, however, with refer- 
ence to Glasgow punch is in Hamilton’s 
‘Cyril Thornton,’ in chap. viii. of which will 
be found the amusing account of the dinner 
at Provost Shortridge’s, with full particulars 
of the mysteries connected with the brewing 
of rum punch. Hamilton here refers to “the 
solemnity and entire absorption of mind” 
with which this part of the Bacchanalian rites 
is uniformly celebrated in Glasgow. 

This excellent drink lost its vogue owin 
(1) to the visitation of cholera in 1832, an 
(2) to the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, which practically ruined the Glasgow 
West Indian trade. As it bids fair soon to 
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become as much a lost art as the famous 
“heather ale” brewed of old by the Picts, it 
may perhaps be permitted to one of the few 
survivors—if indeed not the only survivor— 
of those to whom the secret has pM to 
regret the disappearance of a most palatable 
and wholesome beverage. 


I have not got the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, but [ think that the word punch is 
in a song in one of them. If so, the date of 
it must be earlier than what is supposed to 
be ‘the first notice of the English word” by 
Ligon about 1647. The following are the 
verses as I remember them :— 

Three jolly postboys drinking at the Dragon ; 

And they determined to push about the tlagon. 

Punch cures the gout, the colic, and the phthisic, 

And is allowed to be the very best of physic. 

Is punch the word in the song? Is the 
song Fletcher's? In trusting to memory, as 
I am doing, [I may make a mistake. But 
what can the word be if not punch? Is the 
song an interpolation ? EK. YARDLEY. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Plays and Poems of Robert Greenc. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. Churton 


Collins, Litt.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
AN important and appetizing addition is made in | 
this edition of Greene to the fine series of dramatic 
reprints undertaken by the Clarendon Press. The 
poems and plays only are given, and it would 
indeed be too much to hope for the inclusion in 
such a work of the prose romances, now barely ac- 
cessible in Grosart’s very limited ‘* Huth Library.” 
So far as regards the plays and poems—which after 
all constitute the most important portion of Greene’s 
literary baggage, and that in which alone any large 
section of the public is interested—Prof. Churton 
Collins’s aspiration to make the edition final and 
definitive may well be gratified. Possessor of 
unsurpassable taste and animated by a rigid con- 
servatism, he has gone in every instance to the 
oldest quartoes, permitting such change only as is 
indispensable, and enclosing in bracketsall variations 
or additions, even when such consist in supplying 
the acts and scenes—matters in which the early 
quartoes are not seldom remiss. Should no further 
discovery await research into Tudor literature (and 
discovery in Greene’s case is improbable, though of 
course not wholly impossible), the edition may well 
prove to be lastingly authoritative. Dyce, to whom 
the existing editions of Greene are due, is in many 
respects au ideal editor. His views, however, 
which he more than once communicated to us viva 
voce, were the opposite to those scholarship now 
entertains, and his aim was to supply a text legible 
and accceptable rather than exact. Such views 
may again be held, but at present the impulse is in 
the other direction. It is pleasant, however, to 


read the recognition awarded by Prof. Collins to a 
predecessor whose services to Tudor literature are 


not easily overrated. 


Some additions are now made to our know- 
ledge of Greene, yet what we learn concerning 
him is not much. One of the most turbulent and, 
in a sense, “ pestilent” spirits of a turbulent and 
pee crowd, he was always in hot water, and 
1is prose works at least are as polemical as they 
are autobiographical. A great question, indeed, 
which is treated by the latest editor with com- 
mendable sanity, is how much personal significance 
is to be attached to the revelations made in his 
romances. The only case in which we fail to follow 
him is when a suggestion that the mention of a 
date in a play has the slightest value as fixing 
that of the performance finds a kind of half 
approval. The period covered by Greene’s dra- 
matic production is short, being easily comprised 
in the last decade of the sixteenth century. His 
imitation of Marlowe is at times servile, but his 
improvement in style isremarkable. It is difficult to 
believe that the ‘Honorable Historie of Frier Bacon 
and Frier Bongay’ and ‘James the Fovrth’ are 
by the same hand that wrote ‘ Alphonsus’ and 
‘Orlando Furioso.’ Prof. Collins regards ‘ James the 
Fovrth’ as Greene’s masterpiece. Individually we 
give the preference to the ‘Honorable Historie.’ 
It seems a curious freak on the part of Greene to 
give a name such as ‘James the Fovrth’ to a piece 
which virtually has no connexion with that 
monarch. ‘The suggestion in the loves of Lacie and 
Margaret in the ‘Honorable Historie’ of the story 
of the Earl of Burleigh is interesting. Very quaint, 
too, in the same play, is the use of Skeltonian forms 
of verse. The foundation of ‘James the Fovrth’ 
is seen in a novella of, Giraldi ,Cinthio, which is 
given in full in the introduction to that play. It 
is apropos of this work that Prof. Collins says 
that when we compare it with the novel “we 
not only see how and to what extent he [Greene | 
was one of the masters of Shakespeare, but how 
near he came to being a really efficient dramatist.” 
The use of “‘skipjack” as a term of contempt ap- 
pears in‘ Alphonsus’ and elsewhere. In the same 
play occurs the saying, subsequently familiar, 

He that will not when he may, 
When he desires shall surely purchase nay. 

In ‘A Looking Glasse’ we have, Act I. se. iii. 
1. 197, an interesting reference toa ‘‘ dog whipper.” 
In ‘ Orlando Furioso’ are given, in the original, lines 
from Ariosto which Milton imitated in ‘Samson 
Agonistes.’ Prof. Collins’s task is admirably accom- 
plished, and we can but hope that his labours in 
regard to the Elizabethan dramatists will be con- 
tinued. Peele awaits him. In appearance and in 
all respects the edition is ideal, and the lover of 
fine books and fine editions is equally interested 
in a series such as that to which the volume 
belongs. 
The Secret of the Totem. By Andrew Lang. (Long- 

mans & Co.) 
RECENT observations in Australia made by autho- 
rities such as Spencer and Gillen, Howitt, and 
others have had far-reaching influences on the study 
of primitive religion, have led to the reconsidera- 
tion of many questions by anthropologists such as 
Mr. Frazer and Mr. Lang, and may be held to cast 
some gleam of light--or, at least, of suggestion— 
even upon Eleusinian rites. With the question of 
totemism Mr. Lang has long been concerned, and 
though he concedes to another the first place in the 
study, we place him, necessarily, in the first rank 
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of writers on the subject. At the close of his new 
and profoundly interesting work, a great portion of 
which is occupied with disputing the conclusions 
of others, we fail fully to grasp the secret of the 
totem. On questions of exogamous marriage; on 
the Phratries, Pirraru, and Piraungaru ; on orgiastic 
revels; on the value of myths; and on the practices 
of initiation, we hear him with pleasure and admira- 
tion, and we accept with respect the conjecture he 
supplies. Conjecture, as he confesses, however, it 
allremains. We claim no such special knowledge 
as constitutes us judges or enables us to balance the 
probability of conflicting theories, and we can but 
thank Mr. Lang for a stimulating and suggestive 
work, which forms a worthy companion to his 
* Social Origins.’ The handsome cover of the volume 
is curious and even illuminatory. On p. 41 Mr. 
Lang is responsible for a rather sad misquotation 
from Milton’s ‘11 Penseroso.’ 


Madame Geojrin: her Salon and her Times, 1750- 
777. By Janet Aldis. (Methuen & Co.) 
Or the sa/onniéres—to employ an ugly word, which 
saves a periphrasis and commends itself warmly in 
use to our author—of the eighteenth century Marie 
Thérése Rodet, known after her marriage as Madame 
Geoffrin, is in all respects the most interesting, and 
in some respects the most considerable. Her career 
is like a fairy tale. Of humble extraction—her 
father was ‘ valet de chambre to the late Dauphin ” 
—possessor of no special beauty or talent, married 
when fourteen years of age to a bourgeois of forty- 
eight, Madame Geoffrin began her public life at an 
age when the femme du monde is not seldom sub- 
siding into the dévote. In the twenty-seven years 
which followed the death of her husband, who left 
her a considerable fortune, she became a woman 
of European reputation; the chosen associate of 
monarchs: the friend and patron of whatever was 
most brilliant in French letters ; a woman against 
whom malice could find nothing just to breathe; 
whose home was the chosen resort of Fontenelle, 
Montesquieu, Diderot, D’Alembert, Condorcet, 
Marmontel, and the Encyclopdists generally ; the 
friend or hostess of Hume, Gibbon, and Horace 
Walpole ; a woman whom the last King of Poland 
called affectionately mother, addressed in the most 
endearing language, and entertained in Warsaw in 
a house he had built expressly for her, so as to be 
indistinguishable from that she occupied in the 
Rue St. Honoré: with whom the Empress Cathe- 
rine corresponded for years; and who was received 
with distinction by the Court of Vienna. To 
students of French history and life these things are 
well known. They are told afresh with much 
vivacity in the present volume, the work of a lady 
who, though her French is not impeccable, is 
superior in nearly all respects to most English 
writers on eighteenth-century France. Her most 
serious mistake occurs on p. 234, where Horace Wal- 
pole is quoted as writing, ‘‘ Madame du Deffand 
says I have /e fow mocquer,” a wholly unintelligible 
phrase, which a reference to Walpole’s correspond- 
ence proves should be le feu moqueur. A slip like 
this is, of course, unique, and errors of any kind 
are infrequent. One or two of the worst appear, 


however, early in the book A French picture can 
scarcely have been called ‘‘ L’Ecoled’Athens” (sic), 
and a phrase on p. 11, rendering into English a well- 
known locution, conveys, we fancy, exactly the con- 
trary of what is meant. We will not dwell upon slips 
Some curious ! 


such as blonde et blanc, and the like. 


matters are noted. Madame Geoffrin was in the 
habit, it appears, of taking for her health two large 
tumblers of hot water every morning and every even- 
ing. This remedial or protective measure has sprung. 
again into fashion. Among the numerous illustra- 
tions, some of them quaint, is one which might 
almost pass for a powdering closet, with which our 
columns have been occupied. The work is interest- 
ing, and conveys a bright idea of French life in the 
midst of the eighteenth century. Many matters 
concerning which uncertain or erroneous ideas pre- 
vail are pleasantly and exactly explained. 


The Nelson Centenary: Lest We Forget, is the 
title of a publication by Mr. Thomas Foley, issued 
from Norwich by the Kast of England Newspaper 
Company. It hasa few illustrations, and gives a ren- 
dering of a poem by Campbell widely different from 
anything we recall. 


Punch’s Amanack appears in a brilliant cover. 
The illustrations, both plain and coloured, are- 
comic, but Punch himself has changed remarkably 
in physiognomy. 


The Burlington. Magazine has as frontispiece a 
reproduction of Richard Wilson's Aque Albulz.’ 
Other plates of the same great artist, of George 
Morland, and J. Crome follow. Prof. G. 
Baldwin Brown supplies the first of two attractive 
articles on ‘ How Greek Women Dressed,’ accom- 
panied by illustrative plates. In classical times 
the female dress of the Greeks was only distin- 
guishable from male by minor additions, such as 
veils. Lina Eckenstein shows the purpose and value 
of ancient art. Views of the Nativity, ina 
sadly impaired condition. and of the Trinity from 
the Santo Spirito at Florence, accompany an 
account of Il Graffione. A view of the lovely 
interior of the Cathedral Church of Amiens is. 


also among the designs reproduced. 


Iv almost all the reviews the custom of signing: 
articles seems in course of being abandoned, and the: 
contributions concerning which it is of most interest 
to know what is the value and what are the oppor- 
tunities of obtaining correct information of the 
writer are pseudonymous or unsigned. With the 
alarmist views of such we may not concern 
ourselves. Messrs. Thomas Seccombe and L. M. 
Brandin are jointly responsible for an essay in 7’he 
Fortnightly upon* José-Maria de Heredia.’ No very 
extravagant eulogy upon the sonneteer is pro- 
nounced by our critics, who declare Heredia not to 
be one of the dit majores of poetry. Included ina 
just and_ thoughtful article is an account of the 
origin in France of the sonnet. A not less interest- 
ing contribution is that of M. André Turquet upon 
René Bazin, between whom and Wordsworth an 
interesting comparison is drawn. Mr. Stephen 
Paget writes on ‘The Revival of Phrenology.’ 
Rather less alarming than its title is this, which 
deals with recent books of Dr. Bernard Holliinder 
on ‘The Mental Functions of the Brain.’ Sir 
Oliver Lodge replies to Mr. Mallock on * Religion 
and Belief” ‘Sister Benvenuta and the Christ 
Child, by Vernon Lee, is quaint and beautiful—In 
The Nineteenth Century Prince Kropotkin takes 
naturally a sanguine view of ‘The Revolution in 
Russia.” In the paper by the Gresham Lecturer 
on ‘The Sun and the Recent Total Eclipse,’ it 
embarrasses somewhat the ignorant to be told 
that the ninety-three millions of miles which the 
sun is distant from the earth is in some senses an 
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excessively minute distance. A very interesting 
and instructive paper is that of Miss Octavia 
Hill on  iaaanel Beauty as a National Asset, 
in which the work of the society for securing 
for the public places of historic interest or natural 
beauty is described. The Countess of Jersey 
advocates schemes for securing happy evenings 
for children. In writing of the ‘ Victorian Woman’ 
(are not all living women such ?), Mrs. Frederic 
Harrison is just to Trollope and unjust to Walter 
Scott. Mr. Adolphus Vane Tempest in ‘Some 
Aspects of the Stage’ shows that things in regard 
to that institution are not so roseate as is some- 
times supposed. *From Dawn to Dark on the 


High Zambesi’ is an attractive piece of description | 


undetiled by any record of slaughter such as dis- | 


tigures much work of the class. An interesting 
paper by Mr. J. C. Tarver on ‘ The Fire of Rome and 
the Christians’ opens out some startling views.— 
The most interesting and readable article in 7'he 
National is that of Prof. Churton Collins on *’'The 
Merstham Tunnel Mystery and its Lessons.’ It is 
to a great extent a deserved arraignment of our 
pedantry in the matter of criminal investigation and 
a condemnation of portions of our detective service. 
We cannot refrain from wonderment on reading a 
passage such as: “I is notorious that the perpe- 
trator of one of the most brutal murders 
which occurred some years ago is now at large 
simply because it was forbidden to present 
him in the slight disguise assumed by him at the 
time of his crime.” Notorious as it was, this matter 
passed unobserved of us. Supposing it to be correct, 
we agree with the Professor in his estimate of the 
stupidity of our proceedings. Sir Gilbert Parker 
has a long article on ‘Canada after Twenty Years,’ 
in which he draws some encouraging conclusions. — 
Chief interest in The Cornhill attends the brilliant 
article of Col. Picquart on the centenary of Aus- 
terlitz. This is written in French, and affords a 
fine study of Napoleon. Canon Beeching supplies 
instances of amusing mistakes in examination 
papers in English literature. The third and penul- 
timate part of ‘Reminiscences of a Diplomatist 


is occupied with life in St. Petersburg in the | | r 
cio Seg 4 | such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 


yeriod before the Crimean War. Mr. Frederick 

oyle, a well-known orchid collector, has a deeply 
interesting paper on ‘The Fascination of Orchids.’ 
No. VIII 
egotism, and speaks, accurately enough, of Coventry 
Patmore as a“ transcendent egotist.”” Such, indeed, 
he was. Capt. F. W. von Herbert writes on ‘ Plevna 
Revisited.’—Edited by Mr. Charles Morley, The 
Pall Mall comes in attractive guise, and with a 
beautiful cover in colours depicting ‘The Spirit of 
Christmas.’ The frontispiece is a * Boy in Red,’ by 
Madame Vigée le Brun. ‘ Yuletide: a Christmas 
Poem,’ by Mr. John Davidson, is followed by * The 
Message of Christmas,’ tive parables by the 
Bishop of Ripon, with illustrations from Sir John 
Millais. An account_of the ‘Eton Schooldays’ 
of the Hon. Canon Lyttelton has a portrait of 
the head master from a photograph. Greuze’s 
portrait of Sophie Arnould is a lovely and character- 
istic work. The illustrations are numerous and, 


for the most part, excellent, and the literature, 
chiefly of the lightest description, repays perusal.— 
The Gentleman's Mayazine for December is the last 
that will appear under the direction of the present 
publishers, and Sylvanus Urban, whose signature 
has long been familiar in its pages, says ‘‘ Farewell.” 


London Laid Open,’ by Mr. Holden MacMichael, 


IL. of ‘From a College Window’ deals with | 


takes the place of the anticipated conclusion of 
‘Charing Cross and its Immediate Neighbourhood.’ 
‘Sir George Beaumont and Cole Orton Hall,’ ‘ The 
Land of Minos and the Labyrinth,’ ‘ Random Rela- 
tions of Browning to Shakespeare,’ and ‘Greek 
Wit’ are all worth reading.—With the exception 
of ‘The Idler’s Club’ and ‘The Idler in Arcady’ 
the contents of 7'he Idler seem wholly fiction. 


WE learn with regret of the death of Dr. James 
Davie Butler, fifty years ago Professor of Greek in 
the University of Wisconsin. Born in Rutland, 
Vermont, 15 March, 1815, Dr. Butler was descended 
on his mother’s side from a Huguenot family estab- 
lished in Boston since 1635. He was a consider- 
able traveller, and a frequent writer in periodicals, 
contributing very freely to our own columns. 
He held various posts as a Congregational minister. 


W. C. B. writes:—“ The Times of 4 December 
contained the following: ‘Died, 30 Nov., at his 
residence, 64, Lordship Park, Edward John Sage, 
of Stoke Newington, formerly of Mark’s Gate, 
Essex, aged seventy-eight.’ I feel pretty contident 
that this is an old friend of ‘N. & (.,’ whose con- 
tributions about the history and parish registers of 
suburban parishes were long and many in the early 
series. I cannot find him later than 4* §. ix. 362.” 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the nama 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Wer cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 


ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, ——— after the exact 
heading. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 


M. E. Noster (‘Detached Belfries”). — Kirk 
oswald was noted ante, p. 290. 


J. Wiiicock (‘ Aliudque cupido, Mens aliud 
suadet ”).—Ovid, ‘ Met.,’ vii. 18. 


Jounx Oates (** Ego sum Rex Romanus et supra 
grammaticam”).—Spoken by Sigismund I. at the 
Council of Constance in 1414. See King’s ‘ Classical 
and Foreign Quotations,’ 1904, No. 1243. 


M. B. F., Cape Town.—Anticipated ante, p. 315 


GHORTHAN D SECRETARIES. — To M.P.s, 
Candidates, and others.—Secretaries, specially trained (Short- 
hand, Journalism, &c.), all Public Scheol Men of good family, 
Professional and Agricultural experience, Platform Speakers; also 
Ladies, introduced (free) by the HEAD MASTER of the SELECT 
KRITISH SCHOOLS, 97, New Bond Street, London, W. Telephone, 
6614 Gerrard. N.B.—Pupils only are introduced. The School is nota 
situation agency. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


SIR IAN HAMILTON on the RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

RECENT BOOKS on LAMB. Mr. FRAZER on EARLY KINGSHIP. 

NEW NOVKLS :—The Lake; Soprano; The Man from America; Barbara Revell; The Life of Sir 
Aglovaile de Galis; The Resurrection of Cynthia Day ; The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. FOLK-LORE, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Transvaal Problems; Through Five Republics of South America; A Stndy 
of the Russo-Japanese War; Captain John Smith; La France et Vitalie, 1881-99; M, Rein-cn 
on the Dreyfus Affair ; Elections and how to Fight Them; The Liberal Year-Book; New Editivas 
and Reprints ; Nister’s Calendars ; Two Christmas Numbers. 

LIST of NEW BOUKS. 

The ITALIAN CATALOGUE of BOOKS; A PERSONAL EXPLANATION; LETTERS of HORACE 
WALPOLE—INDEX; LORD ROSEBERY, KEATS, SHELLEY, and BYRON; ‘WAYS of 
VERSK,’ 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—An Explanation of Magnetism ; Anthropological Notes; ‘The Secret of the Totem’; Sir 
John Burdon-Sanderson ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—The Royal Collection of Paintings; The Burlington Fine-Arts Club; The Stafford 
Gallery ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Faust ; Don Giovanni; Joachim Quartet Concert ; London Symphony Orchestra; Mr, R. 
Buhlig’s Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—A Midsummer Night's Dream ; Irish Performances ; Major Barbara; Whitewashing Julia; 
Gossip. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


FURTHER MEMOIRS of the WHIG PARTY, 1807-21. 

TWO BOOKS on JAPAN. A HISTORY of the HYDERABAD CONTINGENT. 

The KING’S REVOKE. The TRAVELLING THIRDS. The SECRET KINGDOM. The SPLENDID 
KNIGHT. A HOUSE DIVIDED. The WANDERING of JOYCE. The SANDS of PLEASURE. 
Tne KING’S ACHIEVEMENT. The FAIR MAID of GRAYSTONES. AS DUST in the 
BALANCE. NIGEL THOMSON. ALKIBIADES, 

TWO BOOKS of MEMOIRS. JUVENILE BOOKs. 

The WORDS of GARRISON. The HIGH ROAD of EMPIRE. POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1905. 
The CHILDREN of GOOD FORTUNE. RED FOX. MADAME, WILL YOU WALK? The 
WEB of the PAST. KEPRINTS and NEW EDITIONS. The LAYMAN. CALENDARS and 
DIARIES. 

NOTES from CAMBRIDGE. COLERIDGE’S NOM de GUERRE. ELIZABETHAN PLAGIARISM. 
HISTORY of KENT CRICKET, SALE. 

‘ ‘The SECRET of the TOTEM.’ The CRONIER SALE, 

| SYMPHONY CONCERT. BRAHMS CONCERI. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENA‘\UM will contain Articles on 


WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON’S SCOTLAND AND THE UNION. 
NOTES FROM OXFORD 
PERFORMANCE OF RICHARD SIRAUSS’S SALOME AT DRESDEN 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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MACMILLAN & CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ART. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BROTHERHOOD. 


By W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M. D.C.L. With 40 Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations. 2 vols, 
8vo, 42s. net. 

MOURNING POST,.—‘“The story Mr. Hunt tells of Pre-Raphaelitism is likewise the story of his 
own life, and it makes delightful and instructive reading. We have found Mr. Hunt’s life-story 
evgrossing.” 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE.’ 


THE RE-SHAPING OF THE FAR EAST. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, net. 


NEW BOOK ON YENICE BY MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 


GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN HISTORY. 


With 225 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 2 vols. Extra crown 8vo, 21s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By William O'Brien, MP. 


With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 14s. net. 


STANDARD.—“ The author’s stormy political career provides splendid material for reminiscences 
rich in variety, in anecdote, in movement, and in incident ; and his journalistic training has stood him 
in good stead in the production of an autobiography which is admirably well written.” 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 


THEY. | A HISTORY OF MODERN 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. With Illustrations in | ENGLAND. 
Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo, 6s. | By HERBERT PAUL, In 5 vols. Vol, IV, 


_ 1875-1885. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


*,” Previously Published, Vols. I, —III., 
8%. 6d. net each. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


BY LORD AYEBURY. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE-HISTORY 
OF BRITISH FLOWERING 


PLANTS. 
CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. avEBURY. Illustrated. 8vo, 15s, net. 


By DAVID LOGGAN, 1690. A Reproduction in 
Folio, with 9in., with | CHEAP REISSUE. 

the scarce Portrait of the Duke of Somerset in | 

Photogravure. Edited, with an Introduction, Life ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
of Loggan, and Description of each View, by J. W. | A Memoir by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, 
CLARK, M.A. F.S.A., Registrary of the University. | late Governor-General of Australia. With Portrait 
2 guineas net. | and Facsimiles. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. 


By HERBERT A. EVANS. With Illustrations by 


New Volume. | 
| 

FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 


Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
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